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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Bt F J. ROWE. M A, anu W T WEBB, M A., 

PROVRBSOnH BMatlMH LlfPUAlt'nX, PKKaruSMCT COLLBOS, rAU*UTTA. 

Itirt(fniphy. I Tetinyuon the man 1 Hii* nentut of Law ahowti In hif oott- 
oc}^ntui of (a) NatuTo, (ft) tYwidom, <f) liove, (ti) Hcenerj 2 Uli nobility 
of thou(riit| anii hi« roliffUM 3, His slutpUclty of onvutlott U. Tomiysua 
the Po«t I A» liopresenUtlve •'tf his Age 2 As Artist, (a) Bts ubeerva.- 
tion, {h) His scholurship, (r) His exprossltoneFf, (rf) Uls slinlhis; (s> His 
avoi'lance of the ooitinionplst o, (/) HU repetition autl (MMOiianoe, (g) UU 
Lirmouy of rhythm, (A) Ills melodly of dioUou His dramatic wurlr# 0 oq> 

lusioD ■* 

Alfrkd, Ia)RD Tennyson, was born on August Gth, Biography 
1809, at Somersby, a village in Lmcolnshire, of which 
his father was rector. The wolds surKiunding liis home, 
tbo fen some miles away, with^its *Mevel waste” and 
*Hrenched waters,” and the sea on the Lincolnshire 
coast, with ‘‘league-long rollers” and “table-shore,” 
are pictured again and again in his poems. 

When he was seven years old he was sent to 
the Louth Grammar School, and retuming*home after 
a few years there, was educated with his elder blather 
Charles by his fatheib Charles and Alfred Tennyson, 
while yet youths, published in 1827 a small volume 
of poetry entitled Poems hy Two Brotheis. In 1828 
the two brothers entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where Alfred gained the University Chancellor's gold 
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medal for a poem on TtmbucioOf and where he 
formed an intimate friendship with Arthur Henry 
Hallam (son of the historian), whose memory he has 
iramoi*taliaed in In Memmam, Among his other 
Oambndge friends may bo mentioned R C Trench 
(afterwaids Aiolibishop of Dublin), Monckton Milncs 
(afterwards Lord Houghton), J M Kemble (the 
Anglo-Saxon scholai), Merivale (tlie histonan, after¬ 
wards Dean of F.ly\ James Spedding, and AV. H. 
Biouklield In 1830 Tennyson published his PoemAj 
chiefly LyncaU among 'wluch are to be found some sixty 
pieces that are preserved in the present issues of his 
works. Ill 1H3J Puiim hy All fed Tenrtysim appeared, and 
then, after an interval of ten years, two more volumes* 
also with the title Poeins IIis reputation as a pf)Ct waS 
now e.stablisljed, tliough his greatest works were yet 
to come. Chief among these are. The Princess (1847), 
In Memonam (18^0), Maud (1835), Idylls of the King 
(1859-188.^), and Enoch Arden (1861) In 187.5 Tenny 
son published bia fiist drama, Queen Man/^ followed by 
Harold (1877), The Cup (acted in 1881), The Promise of 
May (1882), The Fahon and Bechet (1884), and The 
Foresters (1892) On the death of Wordsworth in 1850, 
Tennyson .succeeded him as Po». Laureate In 1884 
he was gazetted Baron of AILvorth and Famngford, 
his two seats in Sussex and iii the Isle of Wight He 
died on Octcdjer 6'h, 1892, and was bnned m West¬ 
minster Abbey ueai the grave of Browmmg. * 

I. Of all modern English poets Tennyson has moat 
readers, and the chief elements of the powerful charm 
which he exercises over the hearts and minds of all 
Knghsh-speaking peoples will be evident on even a bnef 
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survey of the chararter of hjs mind as roveaM in his 
works, and of the matter and the form of his voim 
At the basis of all Tennyson’s teaching, indeed of all 
his work, la Tennyson ihe man The mould of a poet’s 
mind w the mould in winch his thoughts and even hia* 
modes of expression must run, and the worka of a poet 
cannot he fully understood unleas wo understand the 
l>oet himfiolf 

1 (’on^picuous aiuoijg the nunn currents of thought wniw' 
and fi‘eling thift flow thiougb the lanly of hia WTitings 
ih hiH perc('ption of Iho movement of r<aw throughout 
the wpilds/jf sense and of spirit he irooginscR thoro- 
m a settled scheme of great purposes underlying a 
OJliversal order and gradually tlevelojun^ to com[)letion. 

(a) Illustrations of this jreiognition of pervarling Law nhowniubiM 

♦it. «onoopfci(«««if 

nia> he found ui Ins conception of Nature, ana m his (a) Natmo, 
treatment of liuraan action and oi natural stenery. 

Nature, which to Shelley was a spirit of Love, and to 
Wordsworth a living and siHiaking piesonce of Thought, 

IS to Tennyson a process of Law includiuif both Even 
in the midst of his mourning over^the seeming waste 
involved in iho early death of his fneiid, he can write 
in In Memiaium 

1 curno not nature, no, nor death , 

For nothing is that errs fifuii law. 

In all tjje wwkii'^ts of Nature he traces the evolutibh 
of the great designs Ciod 

TliAt Got], which «v<9f lives and loves. 

One (>t)d, ouo law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves* 
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In The Higher Pantheism^ a similar thought is founds 

Gofl m law, say the wme; O soul, and let us rejoice, 

For if Ho thunder by law, the thunder w yet Hu* voice. 

« 

(b) Allied to this faith that the universe is “ roll'd 
round" by one fixt law ” is the poet’s sympathy with 
discifdined onler in the vanoiiB spheres of human actioi^ 
In his teaching on social and political que<%tions, his 
ideal is a majestic order, a gradual and regular de^ 
volopment, without leat indeed, but, above all, without 
haste. Ills ideal Freedom is ‘'sober-suited"; it is 
such a Freedom as hah been evolved by the gradual 
growth of English institutions, a Freedom which 

«■ Blowly bro.X(lrna down 

From precedent to pi*cccdont 

He has small faith m sudden outbursts of revolutionary 
fcrvoui, he thinks that the “ red fool fury of the Seine ” 
(alluding to the excesses of the French revolutionanes), 
the “flashing heats” of the “frantic city,” retard man's 
progress towards real liberty they “ but fire to blast 
the hopes of men ” If liberty is to be a solid and 
lasting possession, it must be gained by patient years 
of working and waiting, not by “expeettug all things 
in an hour”, for with him “raw Haste” is but “half- 
sister to Delay.” So al^ Tennyson’s love for his own 
country is regulated and philosophic: he has given 
us a few patnrtic martial lyrics that stir the living 
blood “ like a trumpet cafl,” as The Charge of Ihe Light 
Brigade and The Bmngey but in the main his patriotism 
IS founded on admiration for the great “storied pest** 
of England. Though in youth he triumphs in “the 
Vision of the world and all the wonder that would 
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jell ueithor i» youth nor in age is he himself without 
pome distrust of the new democratic forces which may 
end in “ working their own doom ” :— 


Step by step gatiiVI a frevdoia kno’tin to Kuropc, known 
to all. 

Step by step wo i*o80 to groatneas—thro' the tonguosteSw wo 
may fall. * 


y (c) Again, in lus conception of the passion of Tjovo, («) Lom 

|nc! in his ixjrtraiture of Womanhoodj the same spirit of 

?vercnce ami self^iitrol animates Tennyson’s verse. 

>vt*, in Tennyson, is a pure uiiHclfish passion. Even 

le guilty, love, of Lancelot and tiunievcre is deBcribt?d 

rom a spintual staiKlpuint, in its evil effects rather 

than in any sensuous detail His highest ideal of love 

IS found in the pure passion wedded life time love 

lan exist only under the sanction of I>utj^ aud of 

llevorence for womanhood and one's higher self; and 

such love is the source of man’s loftiest ideas, and 

the Wpfration of his noblest deeds Examjiles of this 

treatment may he seen in 2'hf Mtlfer^s Daugltfrii ^ Bm)fh 

Arden^ Th^ Oardertt^'s Vaughlerf and ^umeierey and it 

underlies the moral lessons iuculcatiMl in The Prinresa 

* 

(d) Lastly, Tennyson’s appreciation of Order is illus- (d) somtry 
:;rated in his treatment of natural scenery. It is true 
that he sometimes gives us scenes of savage grandeur, 

the monstrous ledges slope and spill 
Tlieir thousand wreaths of dangling water smoke. 


hut he ofteiier desenbes still English landscapes, the 
haunts of ancient peaoft,” with “ plaited alleys ” and 
** tarrace lawn/’ ** long, gray fields/’ tracts of pasture 
sttuny-warm/ and all the ordered i^uiet of rami life. 
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iyo?ihnugh{' ^ ^ second great eJement of Tennyson’s character 
roiiion. noble tone Tins i*< j)resent in every poera he 

has ever written His verse is informed with the very 
spirit of Honour, of Duty, and of Reverence for all 
th^t is pure anil true llus is the spirit that animates 
the famous passage in (Enmf 


Self reverence, self kTio\\)cduc, Bclf^control, 
These thn*e alone lead life to sovereign power 
Yot not fo! jwvict ^^lo^ve^ of herself 
Would tonu* unciillerl Inri, but to live by law, 
Acting the l.iw w'e li\i by without fear, 

And, becaiiRe right 1*1 right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in tin sc<»iii of cuusequenee 


It is illustrat'd on its negative side in The Palnre of 
Art it breathes tlirough his noble Ode on the Death 
of the Ihike of Wdlinqtim, and it pervades and inspires 
Ills picture of Ring Arthur in the Idiflh of the King 
Tenn\ son’s religious faith is sufficiently indicatetl m 
Ins W'l'itings At the root of liis poetry (as Mr. Stopford 
Brooke has remarked) he ** the ever working imman¬ 
ence of God in tnan, the hrothorhood of thi- human 
race, and its evolution mto pe»Ject love and rightcoua- 
ness, the coutiiiuanee of ear'" man’s personal conseioica' 
ness in the life to ho; the vitality of the present—man 
alive and Nature alive, and alive with the life of God.” 

s) > 3 Another luatn characteristic of ^Tennyson is sim* 

;Ity i>f ^ 

wnotion. plicity The emotions that he appeals to ar^ generally 
easy to understand and common to all. Ho avoids the 
subtle analysis of character, and the painting of complex 
motives or of the wild excess of passion. The moral 
lavv'^s which ho so strongly upholds are those prim'ary 
sanctions upon which average English society is founded. 
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A certain Puritan simplicity and a scholarly restraint 
pervade the mass of his work. 

^ It is on these foundations of Order, Nobility, and 
fe’Hnplicity that Tennyson’s character is built 

II. Turning now to the matter oi substance of hia H^Tfnnywn 
poems, we note, first, that the two cliief factors of 
Tennyson’s po]mlanty are that he la a n^preseiitativo 
English poet, and that ho is a consummate Artist 

1 In the Croat spheres of human thought —in rcli* 0 ) a» iiftpre. 

^ ^ stiutatlvs gf 

gion, m morals,* in social life--his poem^ loflect thei^ifAgo 
complex tendencies of his age and his surruundinga 
Not, it may bo, the most advanced ideas, not the latest 
speculation, not the tiansient tontentions of the hour; 
but the bioa^l results of cultuic and experience upon 
the poets English contemiiorancs. The ground of 
Tennyson’s claim to be considered a reprefibntative of 
his ag(* IB seen in the lines of thought purau<*d m some 
of those more impoitant poems which deal with the 
gitiat problems and paramount interests of bis times. 

The poems cover a period of fifty years, IPlul must be 
considered in the order of their* publication. In 
LxMey Hallf published in 1842, the speaker, after 
^giving vent to his own tale of passion and regret, be* 
comes the mouthpiece of the young hopes and aspira¬ 
tions of the Liberalism of the early Victorian era, 
while in Lockskf Hail Sixty Years After^ the doubts, 
and distrust felt by the Conservatism of our own* 
times find dramatic utteraifce. The Princess deals with 
a question of lasting interest to society, and one which 
has of late years risetf into more conspicuous import¬ 
ance, the changing position and proper sphere 
Woman, In The Palace of A ft the poet describes and 
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condemns a spirit of lestheticism whose sole religion 
is the worship of Beauty and Knowledge for their 
own sakes, and which ignores human responsibility and 
, obligations to one's fellow-men: while in Simeon 
SiylileSf the poet equally condemns the evils of a self- 
centred religious asceticism which despises the active 
duties of daily life. The VLnon of Sm is a picture of 
the perversion of nature and of the final despair which 
attend the pursuit of sensual pleasure. The Two Voices 
illustrates the introspective self-analysis with which 
the age discusses the fundamental problem of exist- 
encOj finding all solutions vain excejit those dictated 
by the simplest voices of the conscience and the 
heart. XHe poet's great work. In Memottmn^ is the 
history of a tender human soul confronted with the 
stern, relentless order of the Universe and the seem¬ 
ing waste and cruelty of Death. The poem traces 
the progress of son-ow from the Valley of Death, 
over-shadowed by the darkness of unspeakable loss, 
through*^ the regions of philosophic doubt and meditar 
tion to the siurene heights of resignation and hope, 
where Faith and Love can triumph ov^ Death in 
confident hope of a life beyond, and o^er Doubt by 
the realization 

That idl, as m some piece d wt, 

Is tidl choperant to an end. 

a • 

Mcmd is dated at the don elusion of that long period 
of peace which ended at the Crimean War, when the 
commercial prosperity of Kngland had reached a height 
unknown before, and when “Britain's sole god** was 
the millionaire. The poem gives a dramatic ran- 
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dering of the revolt of a cultarod mind against the 
hypocrisy and corruptions of a society degraded by 
the worship of Mammon, though the hero inherits a 
vein of insanity and speaks too bitterly. Tiie teaching 
of Tennyson’s longest, and in many respects greatest 
poem—the spreading mischief of a moral taint—k 
discussed at length in the Introduction to Cminff 
of AriJiur ai\d ihe Pamng of Arthur ^ Hero too Tenny¬ 
son expresses one of the deepest oonviotions of his time. 

2. But if Tennyson’s popularity is based upon a oo as Artist 
correspondence between liis oivn reverence for Law 
and the deepest fouiidationfl of English character, it is 
based nO lee^ upon his delicate power os an Artist. 

Among the elements of this power may bo mentioned 
(a) a minute observation of Nature, which furnishes 
him with a store of poetic description and. imagery 
(h) a scholarly appreciation of all that is most pictur¬ 
esque in the literature of the past; (r) an exquisite 
precision in the use of words and phrases, (d) the 
picturesqueness and the aptne.ss of his similes; (e) an 
avoidance of the commonplace ^ (/) jjiis use of repeti¬ 
tion and of assonance; (p) the expressive harmonies of 
his rhythm, and (h) the subtle melody of his diction. 

{a) For minute observation and vivid painting of the (a) ui* ab 
details of natural scenery Tennyson is without a rival. 

We feel that he has seen all that ho describes. This 
may be illustrated by a few examples of his tree- 
studies : 

hair 

In gloM and hue the chestnut, when the shell 
Divides three-fold to show Uie fruit within 

{TKt Brook) 


^Macmillan and Co. 
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those eyes 

Darker than daikoat pansies, and that hair 
More block than ashbuds in the front of Moich 

(Thfi Ltarde.tiPr'fi Daughtfsr) 

With blasts that l>low the poplar 'fthite 

{In Meinormm) 

^ A million emeralds break fiom the ruby-budiiiMl lime 

{Maud) • 

a stump of oak luilf-dead, 

From roots like sonic black coil td laiseii siiakcB, 
(Uiittli'd at the crag {Tht La>t Tountamenf^ 

We may aUo notice the exactness of the epithet*! in 
^'pnki/ larches,” duf-tonffu'd laurels,” i'htgJh^elhoidd 
grigs,” dusk of soundtug sycamores,” “labur¬ 

nums, dtoppithj-uells of file'' 

Equally exact are hia dese»*iptions of scientific pheno¬ 
mena 

Befoie the little <lucts began 
'I'o feed thy bcpies A%ith lime, and ran 
Their course till tliou wert also man ‘ 

fi {The Two Voices) 

Still, as whilri* Saturn 'whirls, his steadfast shade 
Sleeps on his luminous ring 

{The Pcdacc qf Art}. 

This accurate realization of natural or soientilic facts 
is often of service in furni'htng apt illustrations of 
ijioral truths or of emotions of the mind 

* Break thou deep vase of chilling tears ^ 

That ha£i shaken idto frost 

(/n Memortam) 

Their thousand wreaths of dUnglxng water smoke 
That like a broken purpose waste m air 

Prineew) 
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Prayer, from a hiing source within the will, 

And beating np tltrough all the bitter world, 

Like fountains of sweet vvatcr ui the sea '' 

{Enoch Arden). 

(b) Allusions to the Classics of more than one land W •**<>• 
may be found in Tennyson, Lines and expressTons 

would seem sometimes to be suggested by tho Greek 
or Latin ])octs, and in these the translation is generally 
so happy a remlcring of the original as to give an 
added grace to wliat was aln^ady beautiful Illustra¬ 
tions of this characteristic will bo found among the 
Notes at the end of this volume There is occasionally 
a recofiditeness about these allusions which may puzzle 
the general reader. Fo^ example, in tj^e lines 

And over those ctkcieal eyoB • 

The bar of Mtchatl Angelo 

{In Memonam) 

where the reference is to the projection of the frontal 
bone above the eye-brows iioticealde in^thc portraits 
of Michael Angelo and of Arthur IJallam, a peculiarity 
of shape said to indicate strength of character and 
^lental power. Similarly in 

Proxy-wedded with a bootlesfi calf 

(7'Ac Princess) 

we find an allusion to an old ceremony of marriag^ 
by proxy, where an ambi^sador or agent representing 
the absent bridegroom, after taking off his long riding- 
boot, placed his leg the bndal bed 

(c) We may next note Tennyson^s unequalled power (e)Hi«oxpres< 

of finding single words to give at a Hash, as it were, **’“***' 

h 
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an exact picture. What he has written of Virgil’s art 
is equally true of his own, which offers us 

All the charm of all the Maaes 

often flowering in a lonely word. 

This power of fitting the word to the thought may be 
seen ‘in the following examples ■ “ creamy spray *’ \ My 
maid ”, “ the ripple mtslmg in the reeds ” and “ the 
wild water lapping on the crag ”; the dying ebb that 
faintly lipp'd the flat red granite”; “as the fiery Sirius 
h%c]c€Ts into red and emerald”; “women Uou'z'd with 
health and wind and rain.” 

{d) Mr. G. C. Macaulay (Introduction to O&reth and 
Lynetie) has remarked upon the picturesqueness, the 
elaborate aptness, and the individual and jiersonal 
^character ‘of Tennyson’s similes. Of their picturesque 
aptness two examples will be sufficient here: 

The great brand 

Made lightnings in the splendour of the moon, 

And flashing round and round, and whirl’d m an arch, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern morn, 

Seen wheie the moving isles of winter shock 
By night, with noises of the northern sea 

{Morte dTArthur) 

Dust are our frames; and, dust, our pnde' 

^ Looks only for a HKiment whede and sound; 

Like that long>ou<;giad body of the king, .. 

Found lying srich hia urns and omameuts, 

Which at a touch of light, an aii of heaven,'* 

Blipt into ashes, and was found no more 

, (Aylmer’s Field}, 

As regards their individual and perapnal oharactagi^ 
Tennyson's similes' in many cases “do not so muph 
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appeal to common experience, as bring before ue some 
special thing or some peculiar aspect of nature, Which 
[the poet has vividly present to his own mind, while 
to the reader perhaps the ]victure suggested may bo 
quite unfamiliar.” As examples we may take the 
following : 

^ 8o now that shadow of mischanoo appear'd 
' No graver than as when some little cloud 

I Cuts oiT the fiery lughway of the sun, 

And isles a light in the 

^{Enorh Arden), 

So, in C^raint atid Emd^ when the bandit falls trans¬ 
fixed by Oeraint‘8 lance, Tennyson wntes. 

' As he that tells tho tale 

Saw once a great piece of m promontory, 

That had a sapling growing on it, slide 

From the long shore-cliil'’8 windy walls to the 1 tench, 

And Uiero he still, and yet the sapling grew, 

A fbmarkable instance of this individuality occurs in 
GureUt arid LyneiU, 

Gareth lookt and read— 

^ In letters like to those the vcxillary 

i Hath left crag-caivon o'er the streaming Gelt.— 

i 

;the Gelt being a smaU stream in Cumberland, not 
named in any of the ordinary gazetteers or atlasq^; 
and the reference is to an inscription on a lime-stone 
rock near this stream^ carved by the Second Legion 
of Augustus, stationed there in a.d. 207. 

(e) Possessing such a jTaculty of appropriate expres¬ 
sion, the poet naturally avoids the commonplace: he 
not only rigidlyi^ excludes all otiose epithets and stop¬ 
gap phrases, but often, where other writers woiild use 


(e) Hli •void- 
01100 of the 
commonpljftes; 
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some familiar, well-worn word, he selects one less known 
but equally true and expressive. Ho has a distinct 
fondness for good old Saxon words and expressions, 
and has helped to rescue many of these from unde- 
ser/ed oblivion Thus, for the “skinflint*^ of common 
parlanoe ho substitutes (in WalUmj to (he Mail) the 
“flayfiint" of Kay’s Prorerha^ in place of “bhndman's ' 
buff” 18 found the older “hoodman blind” {h Memrn- 
iam) 'f for “ village and cowshed ” he writes “ thorpe 
and byre ” {The rtctim)^ whilui^n The Bmik the French 
“ cricket ” appears as the Saxon “ gng ” Other examples 
might be quoted, e g , laidniie, rathe, plash, brems, tii,ralVd, 
boles, quitch, reelhng, rohj, yaffingale Occasionally ho 
prefers a word of his own coinage, as fonguester, selfless. 
This tendency to avoid the commonplace is noticeable 
not only in separate words, but m the rendering of 
ideas, a poetic dress being given to prosaic details by 
a kind of stately circumlocution • thus in The Pnncm 
the hero’s nc^thern birthplace is indicated by his telling 
us that “on my ^cradle shone the Northern star”; 
and, m the same poem, the blue smoke rising from 
household chimneys is described by “azure pillars of 
the hearth”—an expression whnn Mr. P M. Wallace, 
in his edition of The Pnio • -s, aptly calls “ almost 
reverent”, icebergs are “moving isles of wintex;”, 

4 while to picture the hour before the planet Venus had 
sunk into the ^ea, the poet, writes'; « 

Before the crimson-circled star 
Had fall'n into her father’s grave, 

if) One of the leading charactenstics lof Tennyson’s 
manee, ptyle 18 the repetition of a word (often in a modified 
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form) in the same or sometimes in a slightly different 
sense. Wo have, for instance: 

Whereat the novice crymg, with clasp'd hands, 

Shame on her own ffarntltty ganalo fatly 

{Guit^verf) 

and in the same poem, 

The ntatden passion for a maul ; 
to which wo may add 

For ever dtmhvng up the cbmhmj wave 

[Thf lAftoa-Eattra) 

* ^ouldefing with the dftll earth’s mouHcruig sod 

{The Palace of Art), 

Assonance - the repetition not of a word but of u sound 
—is also a favouiite device with Tetinj'son for giving 
a kind of epigrammatic force to a statement, as in 

Even to tipmmt lance and topmoKf helm * 

{The Lout Tournament) 

Tliy ]*aynim bard 
• Had such a maatery of his mystny 

That he could harp his wife up out of hi^i 

(/M 

Then with tliat fttendly-Hmdly smile of his 

{Harold), 

(ff) Lastly, if we examine the metrical characteristics (g) nis bar- 
of Tennyson’s poetry, we observe that the sense of ri»y”Jm, 
ibajestic order and gradual development pervading the 
substance of his poems is not more conspicuous thw 
is the lense of ra\isic winch governs the fttyle of his 
versification While less powerful than Milton^s at its 
best, Tennyson’s blaitk verso always remains at a high 
level of excellence, and its simple grandeur of style 
and expression is peculiarly his own. It ii in his 
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lyrical poems, however, that his mastery of metro and 
rhythm best shows itself. Ha knows aU the secrets of 
harmonious measuras and melodious diction; he has 
re-cast and polished his earlier poems with such minute 
and scrupulous care that he has at length attained a 
metrical form more perfect than has been reached by 
any other poet. Several illustrations of the delicacy 
of his sense of metre are pointed out in the Notes. 
A few more examples may be here quoted to show 
how frequently in his verso the sound echoes the sense. 
This is seen in hi;!i Itcprcseutative Kh^thms. , Thus: 

(1) The first syllable or half-foot of a hno of blank 
verse is often accented and cut off from tlie rest of the 
line by a pause, to indicate some sudden emphatic 
action or startling sight or sound, breaking the flow 
*bf the narrative—an effect *bflon employed by Homer: 

hifi arms 

Clashed and the sound was good to Gareth's ear 

(Oareih and Lyne(te) 

Char»iM« till Sir Kay, the senescliol, would come 

(Ih) 

Shock, that a man far-off might well perceive 

{Lancelpt and 

Hash'd, and call'd, *1 upon thy side’ 

i PtUttu and JEtarre) 

Back, as a bar. I .that pushes thro* the loaf 

^ ' im 

Ball, as the Crest of some stow-arqhmg wave , 

Drops fiat * {The Laat To^trmanen£^ 

OcoaBionilly the whole first foot is thtm out off; 

made hie home 

Ciuracole: then bowed his homage, Uiintly saying 

m- 
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Who stood a inotiioiit« ore his horSe was hrott^t^ 
dlorying: axkd hi tiie sUwam beneath hhso shone 

nnol l4fn$$4el, 

(2) Action rapidly repeated ia represented by an 
nunsiiai number of unaccented syllables in one line. 
Thus we almost hear the huddling flow of waters m 
such liTUMi as 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro^ the lawn 

(The Prtncest) 

Of some precipitous rivulet to the sea 
* , {Kn<teh Arden). 

Tne rapid warble of song-birds sounds through 

Melody on bnuich and melody in nud ait 

{Oarcth aruf LyncUc) 

and in the same Idyll, tlTe quick beat of^ a horse^s^ 
hoof is echoed in 

The sound of many a heavily galloping hoof. 

■ 

(3) Contrast with the above the majest^jp effect pro¬ 
duced by tlie Bustauied ihythm and the broad vowel 
sounds in 

By the long wash of Anstraldaian seas * 

{The Brook) 

The league-long roller tfauadering on the reef 
> ^ {Bnoch Arden)» 

• 

(4) Yanations from the usual iambic regularity of' 
blank verse, attained by pl&cing the accent on the first 
instead of on second half-foot^ are introduced, often 
to represent ihterxnittellt actioi^ as in 

XMwn Mmi Idng tdwer-stSln, b4sit4liag 

and JSMnt), 
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(A) Tonnyson'a sonso of music is eriually conspicuous 
in th« melody of his diction. The mere sound of his 
woids and phrases lingers in the brain, apart from any 
meaning, as the echoes of a musical cadence linger along 
a v/xulted roof This is in the mam due to his selection 
of melodious vowels and li<|uid consonants, and also 
to his skilful use of alliteration. EsLamples are every- 
wliero 

Tlie woaii of doves m unj/icjnona/ elm». 

And muniinrmg of inuio/KyW>/e 6feR 

[Thf rntici9i>) 

The fustro of tliv /oiig cdiivo^vii/uhcb * i. 

(Ktioth Arden) 

The /ong*/oVb dioje and /iiry p/«»gma sea 

( (/7if La»t Tournament) 

* • 

/frciuit high in that 6nght hue of /^raoken stooil 

(Ptlkas and Etant) 

All dav tho wind hreathes lov' Math raef^ounir toiie 

Through c\<iy hoUoir cft\c and af/ey /<jne 

* {The Lotoi Eedertt), 

Contrast with tho * liquid sounds in the above the 
representative effect produced by the short, sliarp 
vowels and the guttural and de ntal sounds ui 

And on the spike that ipiit ^ho mother's heart 

N/rf/Ong tho child ^ 

(The Ceming of Arthur) 
The blade Qew 

inhering in nx, and clinkt ^poii the irtones 

(licdin and Balan) 

e 

Then M/nriforing thro' the hedge of R/rftnthr'd teeth, 

Yet strange re to the tongue, and with b^unt stump 

jPtfcA*6/actcn*d sawing the air 


IThc hast Tournament). 
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In double >vorde initial ollitoration is conspicuous 
breaker-beafm^ Jfefih. fairn^ qlomy-ghdtd, fady-hden^ mody 
mfekt potni-patnted, ram-rotimf stom-strenfftheti'd^ Umg\i&- 
U>m^ ux^rk mn. We also find hlowly'mellcmnfff Iwll&wer^ 
Mhmngy Imry^Mted Itammock-fihimid. 

Oftou^ as Mr. G C Macaulay has notic 6 <i, .Tenny¬ 
son's alliteration is so delicate that wo *'only feel that 
It IS there v^itjioub pertciving \Nhcre it is/’ and it is 
then, perhaps, due to no conscious efiort of the poet, 
but 18 as natural a.s the melody of a biriL In no 
English poot, pi'rhaps only m Homer and Virgil, is 
tins Iririshii’l of poetry and music so evident as in 
Tennyson. 

Tninyson’s throe historical dramas form (as Mr, 
Henry Van Dyke has pdlnted out) a pniure of the 
Making of England, the three periods of action 
being, it would seem, chosen with the design of 
touching the most cnticid jKunts of the long stiiigglo 
Tims in Harold we bee the close tiiat fierce 
triangular duel between the Bipods, the Danes, 
and the Normans, which resulted in the Norman 
conquest and the binding of England, still Saxon 
at heart, to the civilization of the Contiuoni'* 
In Btckel we have ‘Uhe conflict between the church 
and the crown, between the ecclesiastical and the 
royal prerogatives, which shook England to the centi^ 
for many years, and onfc of which her present con¬ 
stitution has grown ” In Qu>em Mary^ when the tnumph 
of church and people had left undecided what type 
of religion was to prevail, is pictured the struggle 
between the Papacy and the Beformation for the pos¬ 
session of England. All three plays are fuh cf deep 


Bin Dmimtlo 
Wurkn 
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research, vivid character'paintmg, and intensity of feel¬ 
ing, atid contain many magnificent situations, George 
Eliot has expressed her opinion that ** Tennyson’s plays 
run Bhakspere’s close," and Bobert Browning used to 
poin^ out the scene of the oath over the bones of the 
Saints of Normandy, m Harold, as a marvellously 
actable scene; while Mr. J. K. Green, the historian, 
has told us that ** all his researches into the annals of 
the twelfth century had not given him so vivid a 
conception of the character of Henry II and his 
court as was embodied in Tennyson’s Bedcd,^ It 
should at the same time be remembered thit (as the 
poet himself avows) this drama is '^not intended in 
its present form to meet the exigencies of the modem 
theatre," a criticism which may be applied with more 
or less force to the whole trilogy. Btchi has been 
adapted for the stage by Mr Irving, and performed 
with great success; and The Cap and The Falcon were 
each played during a London season to full houses. 
Queen Mary, the Promise of May, and The Foresters 
have also been acted!" 

ofioiufioo. Such is Tennyson as man and as artist. His poetry, 
witli Its clearness of conception and noble simplicity 
of expression, its discemtnent of the beautiful and its 
power of revealing and shaping it with mingled strength 
and harmony, has become an integral part of the 
literature of world, and so long as purity and lofti¬ 
ness of thought expressed in j^rfect form have power 
to charm, will remain a possession for even 
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Cy«K*« of Bomtinee-oKliif: Arthur tn History-^ rthurUn Cyolb iu Ilii|ptlril 
Ltteratur«H~Arthurtftn Cyclo lu TonDyaon’ft PoeotN—The tltU " Idylhi 
SpiriUuU j^ificattoc of tl)o oj tht Xing-- Th« H^IU not a more 
d^liLipjryJI&naQKronliim^'Tho iduol Aribuis—Th« Jctyl^oomplettvl-^irtiiity 
of dooifni -iilgnlficarice of fiullTiilual Idylls 

e 

Two great kings, Arthur of England and Charlemagne 
of France, wore tnado m Jhe middle ages the centres* of c>j 1 os of 

^ RooMniWi 

two great cycles or systems of Koroance. Each cycle 
presented its king as the visible head of Christf^mio tn. 

And arrayed around him a f ellowship of kni^ts. The 
chief of these knights was in each cycK^istiuguished 
above his fellows, and made the t>ype of manly valour 
and chivainc virtue, lAocelot, * the flower of chivalry * of 
Arthur's Hound Table, corresponding to Orland o (or 
Roland), the chief of Charlemagne's l^aladms: so also 
G y^npj^^r e. ' the |>earl of beauty' lu Arthur's court, has 
her cbunterfjart in her whom Milton (Par. Beg, ik 341) 

* Ibe fairest of heraex, AogeKpt. 

. , . taught by many prowest fenighta, 

Bo^ Paynim Md the peers of Chariemaiit. 


Common to both cycles are the ideas of far«spreadinj 


uest and of unity of 


»iiTi 
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Charlemagne’s historical annexations being paralleled by 
a mythical expedition of Arthur, which reached as far as 
Homo, and brought the capital of the West under his 
sway. And the career of Charlemagne, like tliat of 
Arthur, endsuj^myajjgi'y, as Arthur (according to the 
legendary epitapn on his tomb at Glastonbury, ‘Hie 
*jacet Arturus rex quondam rexque futurus’) passes 
‘ to come again,* so ('liarleraagne is descnl>cd as sitting 
in Odenberg, crowned and armed, till the time of bis 
second coming to deliver Christendom from Antichrist. 
The resemblance of the two cycles runs into a number 
of minor details in both the chief knight pisses (rhrough 
a prolonged term of madness, and even the magic brand 
J Sjccahbii r has its match in Charlemagne’s famous sword 
Dunndan ii 

Moreover, the moralsYStejy^s of the two cycles are 
closely allied In each 

Shine martial Faith and Conrteay’s clear star; 

and in each'"** noble men may see and learn the noble 
acts of chivalry, thfe gentle and virtuous deeds that some 
knights used m those days by which they come to 
honour, and how they that were vicious were punislied 
and oft put to shame and i ebuke ” (Caxton s Preface to 
Malory’s Morte d*Arthur, Such difference of teaching 

as is to be noticed between the two cycles may be 
* due in gnuit part to the different channels through 
which they have come ddivn to us. Ariosto and 
bojardo, the Italian romancists, in whose pages we now 
read the Carlovingian story, ^ve the brilliant and 
vivid colour of their own times, and of the civilization 
of the later middle age, to the rude material they found 
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in th« early legends Malory, the compiler of the 
English Aforif (TArthur^ b riojats ns into cloeer and fresh er 
c ont^t: wi^ Uie orim aLfcamJM^ .th^LMMci&Sj 

Tima we find that the Romance of the Round 
Table, far ruder as a work of skill than the Itajmn 
prt'sentmeni of Charlemagne and his Paladins, hjis more 
of the simphcity and inconsistency of ch ildhood, the! 
ascetic element is more atronglSrand qua{h£Iy'1c1cveloped;| 
it ]>rew‘ntfi a higher conception of the nature of womanj 
a mure distinct sense of sin, and a broader, more manlyj 
view of human life and duty. 

The myfiiical tah^s that have gathered round the 
name of Charlemagne deal with a personage whose 
conquests are matters of authentic histo^ , hut regal'd* 
ing Arthur little of real lact has been ascei'taineil, ^11 
that mcKlern research can tell us with any certainty is 
that there was in the sixth century a war-loader in 
iintain called Art us or Ailhur, who, after the departure 
of the Romans, hesulcd the tribes of Cumbria and 
Strathclyde (the old divisions of Western Britain, 
stretching from the Severn to the* Clyde) against the 
encroaching Saxons fVom the east and the Piets and 


* %ots from the north; and that five fjgr six centuries 
later ** the name of King Arthur had come to stand for | 
an ideal of r oyal wisd om, ch ivalnf virt ue, and kni ght| y/ 
pioweg s which was recognised alike in England, France,| 
anri Ueianany ” . 

The Arthurian cycle has afforded materials for many ^Arthurtiu 
romancisU and poets, both English and foreign: its 
development in English literature may be clearly traced. 

The earliest legends of Arthur are to be found in the 
l^dsh TaliSf in ti^e Breton and German BmnanceSf and 
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I 

Id C krontc les sach as that of St. Oildas de Bays, Xk 
BoceidwBrUanmae. 

Between U30 and 1147 G eoffrey of Monino uth. **the 
veracious Geoffrey,” gave a long account of Arthur’s 
exploits in his Hi story a fabulous Latin 

chronicle of the Cymry and their kings. The popularity 
of this ilistory gave a new currency to the stones: 
Geoffrey’s work was turned into French verse by Gaimar, 
and also, with many additional details about Arthur, by 
Wace, a Jersey poet. The legends up to this point 
recounted deeds of mere animal courage and pas¬ 
sion * , 

About 1196 W alter Map (or Mapes), a chaplain to 
Henry II., and* subsequently Archdeacon of Oxford, 
gave spintual life to the whole system of Arthurian 
, romance by blending with it the legend of the Qursf of 
the Ilolif Graal The ‘ Holy Graal' (or Grail, as TeiiSy^ 
son^spells it) was, wo are told, the cup or dish used by 
Christ at the Last Supper, and subeMjqnently by Josemi 
of Anmathea to catch the blood of Christ as He was 


hanging wounded oif^ the cross The word grails old 
French gracd^ low Latin grctdalt^ is allied to the Greek 
a cup. The derivation of Smicgrcbol, from ^unguta 
realis (=>= the raai Ifiood of Christ), i» erroneous, and arose 
from a wrong spelling and di^'tbion of letters, ttmegrojoi 


being miefeak^nly written tom grMl, and then rtoL 
Joieuh liroucht tie di’ ... ' 






in Engly id, where it was lost;*the search for«it, the 


* There ie etxll preserved in the cathedral of Genoa a hexagonal 
dxsh, of the colour and brilliance of emerald t ^ u called SiMto 
Certino, and local traditions maintain that thif is the ctigioal 
graiL 
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'Queftt of the H 0 I 7 Grail/ was undertaken by mmy 
of the knigbts of the Hoimd Table, and to aomo of 
them a sight of it, acoompaniod by the holy sacrameiit 
and the Keal Presenoe of Christ, waa granted, 
lojggttlibgBbe c^^ 

a peribct knowledge of Tmth aadLjG ? Go d. to bo gatned 
onlyTjy a life of ideal purity (See Tennyson'a Idyll of 
The Ifdy Ch^U) From the introduction of the Grail 
legend we must date the elevation of King Arthur to 
the place he has since held as a Christian monarch 
ruling over an essentially religious {»eople. 

In 1470 Sir Thomas Malory (or ‘ M alleo r/ os Tennyson 
calls lum)TI 5 ed the materials he found Tn “ many noble 
volumes; , . in Welsh he many and also in French and 
some in English ” for the making of his ^*hook of Kipg 
Arthur^n ?l.ofJik-JPable1cniKht8 of tfeg BoBad. Table." 
TheDook is called by Caxton, who printed it in 14Bfi, 

thys noble and Joyous book ontytied 
Jla rthur * *; and in his preface thereto the printer says 
that it contains “ many joyous and pleasant histories and 
noble and renowned acts of humility, gentleness and 
chivalry/’ Malory’s book is for the modem reader the 
most accessible and best known storehouse of Arthurian 
l«g«nd. Ygon iftia Teniiyron 

Idylls of M ^Sma . The clo^ness with which the poet 
has in many Instances followed his original is illustrated 
by the parallel passages quoted from Maloty in the 
Notea dt fhe end of this 'volume. 

Other poets have taken, or thought of taking, Arthur 
as the oentlvd hero of their chief work. Spenser, in has 
Faom Queet^ makes * Prince Arthu re’ of 

*na(l^oM^*iA and tmde^'Ua 
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of Arthur 0 *s knights represents the various virtues 
striving heavenwards and helpetl on their way hy their 
Prince. 

Ill ^ilton 
great national epic— 

*’ indigenoB reges 

* Arturuinij,ue ctiain sub teiriu be 11a moveutem, 

i 

but, sharing the common doubt of most writeis m the 
seventeenth and oight»*enth centuries as to “ who he was 
and whether any such reigned in history,^* rejected the 
Round Table as a subject in favour of the l^ss of Paradise 

Blackinore wrote two epics—in ten 
books, and King AHhur^ in twelve books. 

Dry den produced a dramatic opera which he entitled 
King Arthur^ but it was really nothing more than an 
allegory of the events of the reign of (Tharlcs IL In his 
Ksmy on Satire he gives a melancholy account of a pro¬ 
jected epic, with cither King Arthur or Edward the 
Black Prince as hero. . In allusion to these wTiters, Sir 
Walter Scott, m his Intiodvctton to Marmxosi^ tells how 
the “ mightiest chiefs of British song ” felt the fascina* 
bion of the Arthurian legends— * 

They glearm through Speu’^er’s elfin dreaiii, 

And miT in Milton's 1 . cnly theme ; 

And Dryden, in strain 

c Had raised the Table Btnind again, 

Bat that a ribald king and court 

Bad*^ huii on to make them sport " 

Scott h imself felt a similar attraction towards this 
** ancient minstrel strain ” He edited, with notes, 
Thomas the Khyxiier*s metrical romance, Sir Trisirem^ 


originally intended to take as the heroes of a 
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1 


and introduced into bis own j Bndal of TmrmiM a story 
of King Arthur’s love for a fairy pnncess. 

a translation into English of the Welsh legends contMned 
in “ the red book of tlergerst,” which is in the library of 
Jesus College, Oxford From the Mabinoffion Tennys5n| 
has taken the story of his Idyll of Otramt and Entd. 

In 1848 I hilwpr-Lvtto n produced an epic, in six- 
lined stanzas, K tnjf Art hur. i» 

On Tennyson the Arthurian Komanc<‘ began, very 
early inliis life, to exorcise a strong fascination We 
are told tliat^ when quite a bo}, he chanced upon a copy 
of Malory's book, and often with his brothers bold 
numic tournumouts after the fashion of kpights of the 
Kound Table So early as 1 83U lte published Hie Lady 


of Shodat L the incidents of which afterwards Formed the 
framework of the Idyll of fon years later his 

appeared; an introduction to this poem 
represented it as a fragment of a long epic, all the rest 
of which, as being faint Homeric echoes, nothing 
worth,” the author had thrown into the fire Five years 
previously to this publication^ Walter Savage Landor, 
who had heard the MoiU d'Arihut read aloud from 
manuscript, vrroie: “It is moie Homenc than any 
poem of our time, and rivals some of the noblest poetry 
in the Odyssea.'’ Two shorter Arthurian ]>ooms, Sif^ 
(Mahad and Lancelot and QuiiMva: ^. were contained in theT • 
same volume with MorU dfArthur The first issue of 
Idylls of the King^ comprising only four Idylls— Entd^ J 
V%wn>t Ehine, and Gmftmre —appeared in 1859. The I 
remaining Idylls were published at intervals between 
1S69 and 1872, with the exception of Balm and Bakin, 
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*an introduction to Merlin and contained with 

other poems m a volume given to the world in 1885. 
Th^ fraymant. f 4^%- nmgfnnt^i. pa,||.nf 

Th* title ^ * Idyll/ from «2Sov, ^tSvAAwi^, * a httle picture/ was the 

idfUe. originally used, in Greek Literature for short pio- 
{turesque poems, such us the Idylls of Theocritus the 
’ Sicilian (B c. 280 ), these generally depict common in¬ 
cidents in the hfe of simple folk in country or in town— 
the loves and jealousies of shepherds, the toils of fisher¬ 
men, or sigiit-seeings in a gr^t city. Latex imitators of 
Theocritus (Vergil, for example) took rurjd life almost 
exclusively as the scenery of their Idylls: hence ridyllic* 
is now generally understood as implying an idealised 
rusticity, the simplicity of the country without its coarse¬ 
ness So Tennyson calls the shepherd love-song, quoted 
by Ida in The PnnmSt “a small sweet Idyl,”* and has 
given the title of “ English Idylls ” to poems like his 
Doray The Gardener\ Daughiety and Sm Dreams. But the 
term ‘ Idyll'' may rightly be used of any * picture poem,’ 
that is, a poem which gives a highly wrought and com¬ 
plete representation of apy scene of life and has for 
motive one leading sentiment* The Idylls cf the King 
are not pastoral poems : they ai*e of a loftier and nobler 
straifi and are infonned with a more serious purpose. 
tEach Idyll is complete in itself as presenting a separate 

' picture, but eacii at> the same time fills its place in a epn- 

• *' 

* The old spelling was tdyly with one 1. The double f, which 
better recalls the Greek ongtnal, served when first adopted to 
distinguish heroio descriptive poems from pastorals like those of 
Theocritus This distmetion is no longer (dieerved, the modem 
speUiog uijfU being in geuenl use. 
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neeted series gn)ii{»od round a central figure. The 
twelve books of the MylU of ihe King form one groat 
Poem^ ch(U^acterised bj Epio unity of design and gr^\ 
deur of tone: they present a ftil! cycle of heroic atoiy 
and have a rightful claim to be known as the “ Epic of 
Artlmr,” 

The spiritual significance which is seen to* be so 

deeply iiiterfhsed ” through this great poem, now that 
it can be studied as a completed work of art, was^*******^ 
naturally not so evident in the detached instalments 
first published They wi^ regarded as ** rich pictorial 
fancier taken, certainly not at random, but without tmy 
really coherent design, out of a great magasiue of 
romantic story” (Hutton, Lxtmwy Eavays)„andwere read 
with delight for their 6X([^uisite magnificence of style/' 
as Swinburne calls it, thn elaborate melody of rhythm, 
the richness and tnith of illustration, and the grandeur 
of tone that marked them. And, indeed, apart from 
afty secondary significance which they are meant to 
contain, the lover of poetry and romancfi will always 
feel the intrinsic charm both in the form and m the 
substance of these tales of ^*|ronder and woe, of amorous 
devotion and fierce conflict and celestial vision.” It is 
for the story and the style that each Idyll should first 
be read; their 'moral* is best reserved for separate, 
subsequent consideration. Accordingly, the reader of 
this voli^ has in the Notes been referred to this' 
Introduction for explanation of any significance deeper 
than that which is evident on the surface of the poems. 

This rignificance is never obtruded by the poet, jt- i*- 

enlv in huLf pil^ft fkir hg 

g rand m<>ra] purpose which is now recog nji^jMLjififrriy 
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tiixqughjhe 

He there describee the work as— 

, an old imperfect tale, 

New-old, (Uid ahadowing Seii&o at war with Soul, 

Rather than that gray king, whose name, a ghost, 

Streams like a cloud, man-shaped, from mountain peak, 
''And cleaves to eairii and erornleih still, or him 
Of fieoffrey’s bciok, or him of Mallcor’s, one 
Tcnieh'd by the ailnltrous 6ngci of a time 
That hover’d l)etwtM‘n war and wautonness. 

And ero\inixig8 and <lcthioiicincnta 

The King Arthur of the IdylU is something more than 
a model of kingly virtue and knightly prowess, and the 
story of the founding and the dissolution of the Hound 
TaVile is not solely a nanative of romantic adventure, 
and of the loves, the passions, and the sins of knights 
^ and ladies. These Idylls leflect the eternal struggle m 
. the life ot mankind of good against evil, of the spiritual 
' against the sensual clement of our nature, that conflict 
which 8t Raul (Bible, Bmn vn 13) describes as the law 
in our members ivarnng against the law of our mind. 
A personal friend of the poet’s, Mrs Thackeray Ritchie, 
daughter of Thackeray, himself also an jntnnate friend 
of Tennyson’s, has written follows regarding the 
scope of the Idylls ** If />• Memonam is the record of a 
human soul, the Idylls mean the history, not of one man 
or of one generation, but of a whole cycle, of the faith 
of a nation fculing and falling away into daAcness. * It 
is the dream of man coming mto practical life, and 
ruined by one sin.’ Birth is a mysteiy, and death is 
a mystery, and in the midst lies the table-land of life, 
and its stniggle and performance.” The Idylis them- 
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delves aro not devoid of definite, outsi^oken testimony to 
their own inner meaning. In Guinevtie. Arthur himself 
recounts how on founding the Order of the Round Table 
he made his knights swear 

“ To reverence the king, os if he were 
Their conscience, and tlieir conscience os their king," 

and later in the same Idyll the repentant queen, recog 
nizing at last the height of Arthur’s punty, cries 

'^Ah, gr^t and gentle lord 
Who wast, ad is the conecience ot a saint 
/Cmong bis warring senses, to thy knights.” 

Yet the poem is not a mere allegory Arthur and his The myiunot 

ft mero 

knights and the ladies of hjs court are not abstractions •Uegwy. 
of ideal qualities th ey ai>e real a nd wopien. with 
human^ feeli ngs and tnaIs]^d7coH5Icts they do repro 
sent and embody certain virtues and vices, but these 
qualities work and live in their work and their lives. 

Some purely allegorical figures are, indeetfl introduced, 
as that of the Lady of the Lake perSonifying Religion; 
and in the visions of Percival in Tli^ Holy Orail there is 
more of symbolism than reality. But these figures and 
visions are clearly distinct from the human personm of the 
stories. 

Arthur, then, is a man in whom the higher instincts 
of his nature dominate the lower, and whose whole life * 
is governed by the law within. He is, as Guinevere too 
late acknowledges, ** the hi ghest and mpst hpypati too.” 

T he kingdo m which “for a space*’ he establishes, and 
which in lipite of downfall he wOl come to establish 
again, is the^ rule of conscience, and in his coniing his 
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foundAtion of the Hound Table ** for love of God and 
men/' his continued endeavour to keep his knights true 
to their vows, his failure, and his mysterious passing 
which is not death, we see a reflection of the conflict 
eternally waged in human life between the spirit and 
the flesh *‘with the lusts thereof.” Arthur’s visible 
enemiet are the heathen, whom he overcomes; but more 
subtle foes than the heathen are the evil passions and 
the mystic delusions of his own Christian court and 
household, which in the end prevail over and ruin his 
“ boundless pur^iose ” 

Tennyson’s disavowal of an historical intention such as 
is characteristic of the true Epic, has been quoted above. 
Indeed, the legends themselves, as read in Malory's book, 
make no pretence to chronological truth even Malory's 
sotting of the^stories belongs to times near his oMrn 
rather than to the times which he tells of, to the age of 
chivalry and the Crusades rather than to the rude 
simplicity of the real Arthur’s era, to the twelft'h 
rather than to the sixth century. The aufhor of the 
Idylls in his turn bias gone still further, and while pre¬ 
serving from Malory the scenic accessories of tilt and 
tournament and heraldic device, as well as the chival^c 
virtues of courtesy and revereuco for womanhood, has 
placed the court of Arthur in .i mental and moral atmos¬ 
phere not far remote from that in which the poet's own 
/contemporariea biom As the pomp and cir^imstance 
mid the roflnemeni of chivaliy in Malory's compilation 
are foreign to the tiroes of the ancient Bntish wardeader, 
so the self-questioning of Tristram and the philosophies 
of Bagonet, (or example, in The Iasi T(nsrfummif Are a 
devdopmont quite beyond the purview of Malory's timeA 
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fennyson has taken the dkn personages of the early 
annals^ earrotmded as he found them in Malory by the 
romantic glamour and mystidam of a later agOi and 
has idealised them atill further to suit his otrn poetic 
purpose and the advanced thought of the nineteenth 
century. * 

It must not, however, he forgotten that the Idea of SjhJ?S» 
Artiiur as a tyx>6 of half'divine manhood and supreme 
Jdngliness is no invention of Tonnyson’a “ Flos liegum 
Arturus," Arthur the Flower of Kings, the motto 
prefixed to the is a phrase from the old 

ohronider, VToseph of Exeter, who also writee, “The 
old world knows not his petu*, nor will the fhture show 
us his equal: he alone towers over all othar kings, bettor 
than the past ones, and greater than t^se that are to 
be.'* Oaxton, in his preface to MaloryTO/iw^e Dartkurt 
uses similar language: “ For in all places, Christian and 
heathen, he is taken for one of the nine worthy^ and the 
^rst of the three Chnstian men.” This halo of spiritual 
glory is, both in the Chronicles and in Malory's book, 
crossed and blurred by dn and shanih, but such a stigma 
is inconsistent with the ideal perfection also ascribed tp 
Arthur's character, and even in Malory’s presentment it 
leaves no taint on the king’s later career. After the 
elevation of the older stories, by the blending with them 
of the Christian mysticism of the Sangraal legends, the 
unearthlj^ excellency of the king is the stronger element,^ 
and over-rules the admixture of crime and retribution. 

It is this view of Arthur that Tennyson has adopted: Tdnnywm'N 
and it was necessary to reject the inconsistent evil before 
an^no&erent design of the character could be fonned for Arthur, 
the purpose of a modem Arthuriad. One hint i s gjv pn 
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of human frailty in Arthur in early life: see ob^ 

Fmen The “pure sevciity of perfect light" in which 
in manhood the “ blamelc&s king and staiuloas man ” of 
Tcnnyhon’s JdiflJs moves, as in Ins proper element, is the 
natural development of the loftier spirit infused m the 
tenth century into the old Chroniclers* conception of 
Arthur's chtiractcr • the new leaven was bound to work 
until it had leavened the whole lump. 

The JdfflLH oj the Kiuq as now publi.'^hod comprise tho 
Dediralimi to the Pnnee (''onsort 

Hereafter through all times Alliert the Oood— 

—The Cominq of Arthur —ten Idjlls grouped tog<»ther 
under the general title of T)ie Round Tcdde—Ttte 
of Arthur and an epilogue To itie Queen The first 
Idyll and the last are thi|s setiaraied from the ten 
intermediate ^ems, and desk the one with the birth 
of Arthur and his founding of the great Order, and 
the other with the king's last battle and his passing 
from earth Tlicy thus dilfer in subject from the Iidytls 
treating of itrthur’s knights and the ladies df bis court, 
and tins difference* is marked in thoir style, i diich is 
arctic. 

Yet the unity of design of the whole series of IdffUs 
cleaily appears * it is seen rot only in the gradually 
developed story of one great am and its spreading taint, 
but also in incidental features. Thus the story in its 
course mns through the seasons of one eomi^ete year, 
the phases of Nature in their succession forming a back> 
ground for the successive scenes of the poem. In The 
Comvng of Arthur we read Hiat it was on the “night of 
the new year ” that Arthur was bom. Gareth, in the 
nest Idyll, starts on his quest of glory at the dawn of a 
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^ring morning , the melody of birds sounds around him* 
and under foot 

The live green had kindled into flowers. 

For it was past ihe time ol Euaterda;^ 

The marriage of Arthur and Guineveie (described in 
The Coming of Arihm) takes place amid the flowers m 
May In The Marrtage of Get amt and its continuation, 
OeroAut and Envd, the action of the cliaracters begins ♦‘on 
a summer mom,” and later in the poem wo come to the 
mow'ora at work, while the sun blojses on the turning 
scythe. Summer is further advanced in Bal\n and Baian 
and in Merhn and Vivien at the outset Merlin, as bo 
crosses the fields, is ** foot-gilt ” with ** blossom-dust,” and 
in the concluding scene a summer tempeiit breaks over¬ 
head, In Lamcelot and Elaif^e the blossoming meadow has 
given place to a field that ** shone ftill-stfbimor,” and wo 
read of “ the casement standing wide for heat,” The 
summer is not yet past in the next two Idylls. it is “ on 
a summer night” that the vision of the Hol\ Grail appears 
to the assembled knights. Pelleeut and Efhrre is the last 
of the summer Idylls: the sun beat{!^“hke a strong man” 
on the young knight's helm, and, later, we have the 
mellow moon and the roses of the waning season. In 
The Last Tournament autumn, with its “yellowing woods” 
and “ withered leaf,” succeeds, and the scene closes 
“ all in a death-dumb, outumn-dnpping gloom.” The last 
of the Tahle^ Idylls shows us Guinevere's flighi 

at a time when the white mist of early winter tlings to 
the dead earth. And, finally, the last weird battle in 
The Passing of Arthur is fought 

when the great light of heaven 
Bum'd at hia lowest in the rolling year. ^ 
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Hie wounded king is carried at midnight across rpeks 
covered with the ice of the dead of winter ; 


filll cirple. The ‘*new Sun*^ now rises to usher in a 
year/’ and a diiTerent era, 


The old order chSngeth, yielding place to new. 


The more particular signiiicaDce of the incidents and 
characters lu the 6rst Idyll^ The Cmmg of may 

now be considered. The mystery-of Arthur’s birth 
points to the searchings of heart, the difficulties, and the 
doubts which ever accompany any human conception of 
the origin of spiritual authority and of duty; add the 
different views taken of that mystery aptly represent 
the vanetiea of soil upon which the seed of any new 
gospel must ^fall. Some will always he found who talk 
and act in direct opposition to him who would lead 
them to higher things, and to say, as the scribes of 
Jerusalem said of Christ, ** He hath Beelzebub, and by 
the prince of the devils casteth he out devils ”:— 


For there bo tho«e who hate him in their hearts, 

Call him basebom. and nnee lus waye are sweet 
And theirs are bestial, call him lose than man. 

In contrast with such base-minded foes we have the 
dreamy belief of the spirituaHy^minded mystic-* 

« And there be those who deem him more than num, 
i And dream bun dropp'd from heaven, 

^' 

,»^for tiie mjfStic is always ** seeking for a sign/’ and 
.j^one to look for the immediate inteiposition of super¬ 
natural agency, ^ 

Another class of minds, which may be placed midway 
between the base opponents and the mystic believeray >i»_ 
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r^regep^ by This honesti Icniglit trouU^a 

hSpwif' iwt littiie with doubts or porteutS) aud sees no 
reason to question or prove the truth of a message whieh 
comes to him with the sanction of common sense and at 
the same time satisfies bis own ideal. His recognition 
of the significance of the message and its higher aspects 
may be dim and partial, but his obedience is th<^rop gh 
and practical. To this doss also BelUceut belongs: 
although, woman-like, she feels a curiosity which she asks 
Merlin to satisfy regarding the reported wonders of 
The shlDtng dragon and tho naked child, 
yet speaking’ of the king to her son she says that she 

doahtod biin 

No more than ho himself. 

In the Coronation scenes many of the details have a 
distinctly symbolic reference. The *'three fair queens/’ 
with the light from the pictured cross falling upon them, 
p^bably typify the three Christian virtues, jiaith, Hop e, 
C haiity. M age Mer lin, *‘who knew the range of all 
theirarls,'* may aptly symbolize the InteUect. bis 
knowledge ranges over all human philosophy, hut, as his 
fate, described in Merlin and Vwien, shows, it is know¬ 
ledge without moral restraint or spiritual strength. 

The Lady of tho Lake, who stands near Merlin, 
** knows a subtler magic than his ow'n/* inasmuch as the 
power of Beligion* is based on deeper and strongsfr 

•k 

* In the Idyll ol Oareth and hynetU iv desoription m given of a 
statue of the Ijady of the lerko, standing on the keystone of a gate 
of Camelot. the figure is embellished with many Christian em* 
blems: its arms are stretched out like a cross, drops of baptismal 
w a t e r flow Ivckalts hands, frutn which also hang a censer and a 
s w or d, and the “sacred fish” fioats on its breast. The last 
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foundations than those of any philosophy that science 
can teach. She is clothed in white, the colour of purity: 
incense, the emblem of adoration, curls about her. her 
face is half hidden in the “dim religious light” of the 
holy place . her voice mingles with the hjmins, and, like 
Uie voice of the great multitude saying Alleluia, beard 
by St John in the Revelation, sounds “as the voice of 
many waters” her duelling is in eternal calm, where 
storms cannot reach her and as our Lord walked on 
the (jralileau waves and stilled their tumult, she can pass 
over the troubled waters of life and calm them with her 
footsteps. 

The sword which she gives to Aithur is cross hilted . 
see Note to The C&mmg of Arthur^ 1 285. It is the 
“ sword of the .spirit,” to ha used against the superstitions 
and falsehoods of heatheiidonr Its jewelled ornament, 
like the I him and Tlummim of tlie Jewish high priest, 
IS emblematic of mystic help and guidance from ^ 
heavenly .source 

The inner significanco of the po<*m is further illustrated 
by Merlin’s riddlnig^response to Bellicent’s question and 
by Loodogran's dream about Arthur, both of which are 
treated of in the Notes . also by the “ dark sityiiigs from 
of old,” which speak of thU king, these represent the 
vague oracular forecasts wh>^ h, after the advent of any of 
the world’s great teachers, are often said to have gone 
^foro it. , . » 

emblem was one in nse among the early Chriatians ‘ noticing that 
the initial lettoni of the phrase, Xpttrrds 0toO Yfo$ 

formed the word TX0TS, fish, they adopted the word and ihe 
form of a fish as Christian symbols. These may be seen out on 
tombs in the Catacombs of Rome 
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Before proceeding to the secondary signifioance ^ 

The Passing of Arthur, it will be convenient tolracc the 
development of the design of the poem through the ^ 
inttTmediato group of Idylls 

In Qateih and Lm^Uc the golden age of Arthui'a 
Teigrns depicte d, before tlio taint of moral ]ioison imthe 
sin of Lancelot and Gninovore has begun to .be felt 
The vows of utter hardihood, utter gentleness, utter 
faithfulness in love, and uttermost obedienoo to the king 
are loyally kept by the whole Order, and true chivalry 
(iourishes in all its splendour Gareth himself is full of 
the entliusiasm of youth and of eagerness to serve the 
true ting, willing to accept the humblest <luty for the 
sake of glory His achievement, the deliverance of the 
captive of Castle Peiilous, is something* more than a 
sjMJcimen of the work of tJhe Kound Table m redressing 
human wrong it is also an image in miniature of the 
“ boundless purpose of the king," the deliverance of the 
soul from bondage to the Hesh. 

In The- Marrnuje of Geramt and Geraint a^d Emd, which 
wore originally pnnted as one Id.yll, ^the tam t of i mpurity 
first shows itself; suspicions of his wife’s honour are bred 
in Geraint's rnimSl by rumours of the queen's unfaithful¬ 
ness 

In Bolin and l ialan, these rumours have gained greater 
currency and strength, and the final catastrophe, the 
death of the two brothers, is due to the shattenng of thei^ 
faith in GumevereV punty. 

T he t>mt comeg into eleftrer light m.Mf rliLmLFivm. 

The “ vast wit and hundred winters " of the great Em 
chanter, shrewdness and knowledge and long experience, 
unaupported by moral strength, are powerless to with- 
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stand 1|}ie sednctions of fleshly lusts, In these four Idylls 
the seeds -of sin are sown. 

In the nesrt, Lancelot and ElaiTte, the hitter fruit 
ripens' tlie death of Elaine, the “simple heart and 
' sweet,” 18 directly due to Lancelot’s false truth to his 
guilty passion for the queen, 

In The Holy Grail a new element of failure is intro- 
duced the knights, misled by vague dreams and mystic 
enthusiasm, desert the plain and practical duties of 
common life to “ follow wandering fires,” and tnip faith 

Pelkas and Etarre shows us the pure and loyal trust 
of a young life turned to bitterness and despair by sad 
experience ot the prevailing corruption. 

The triumph of the souses is complete in The Last 
Tournament Tristram, the vector in “The Tournament 
of the Dead Innocence,” openly scoffs at the king and his 
vows, and the glory of the Bound Table is no more: 
one faithfulJpJlojaiiuiBJg&^.te^ 
coujt fooj, ^ 

In Guinevere we see that sin has done its work, and the 
smouldering scandal breaks and biases before the people * 
the Order is splintered into feudia^ the realm falls to ruin, 
and Arthur goes forth to mef^t his mysterious doom. 
■ffinlScSioe of concluding Idyll, TU ^*assing of Arikur^ tells of 
IjArSUf^ the last battle and the ena of Arthur’s earthly life. The 
' king’s “sensuous frmpe is racked with pangs thpt conquer 
trust," but there is no le sseninE of f ortitude, no weaken- 

' m,., , |M»* '■ ^1 I—... 

iny nf igilL — 

** Nay, God, my Christ, I pass hot cannot die.*’ 

In the conflict that precedes the last dread hour 
confusion and “formless fear” may fall upon the soul 
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whixa it stands forlorn amid ^ the wrecks of its lofty 
purposes, and prepares to fao^ the unknoTini fhtura. 
But though Arthur sees full well the failure of all the 
puxposes of his throne, his faith is not shaken; he cau 
still say 

**Kmg am 1, whatsoever he their cry,** 
and the last stroke with Exoalibur, which slays a 
traitort fitly crowns a life of kingly and knightly achieve* 
ment. The lines which follow, from 

So all divy long the noiec of battle roll’d, 

down to 

And on the mere the wailmg died away, 
formed the’ original fragment Moite <j^AHhw. Tho 
symboliinu in this portion of tho Idyll is less prominent, 
and the stoxy is told with Homeric simphinty and direct* 
ness. Excalibur, when new no use remaips for it on 
earth, is reclaimed by iberLady of the Lake, that it may 
equip the king in other regions; 
o|;the soul do not end when it passes ^om eartk The 
cries of triumphant acclaim, sounding fiom beyond the 
limit of the world, to welcome the wounded king to his 
isle of rest and healing, recall Leoefogran^s vi flioiLJBf JJbft 
king standing crown ed in hpy ,Ycn Ai^ur^s earthly 
waJm may ^ into the beastj and his Bound 

Table may be dissolved ^ but his purity is untarnished, 
his honour is without stain, and the ideal which ho has 
striven to realize has lost none of its inward vitality arid 
rignificanBa. As he passes from earth to ^vanish into 
he already gives a forecast of his return as tho 
representative of the new chivalry, when he shall come 

f 

With oil good things, and war shall he no more ^ 
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XiEODOORAK, the King of Camoiiarrl, 

, Had one fair daughtei, and iwme other child ; 

And ahe was fairest uf all flesh <»ii eaith, 

Guinevere, and in hei his one «lcdight^ 

For many a petty Ifing eie Arthin carue 
Hilled in this isle, slid evei wa|;iiig war 
Each upon other, w'astefl all the land , 

And still fiom tune to lime the heathen Iiont 
SwarmM overseas, ami haincd what was left. 

And so there grew great tracts of wilJleinesh, 10 

Wtierem the beast was ever more and more, 

But man was less and less, till Arthni came 
For first Aurelius lived and fought and died, 

And^after him King Uther fought/tiid duM, 

But either fail’d to make the kingdom one. 

And after these King Arthm for a space, 

And thro’ the puissance of his Table Bmind, * 

D|gew all their petty jiiincedoins under him, 

Their king and head, and made a realm, and reign'd. 

# 

And thus the land of Caineliard was waste, 20 

Thick with wet woods, and many a beast therein, 

And none or few to scare or chase the Ijeast ; 

Bn that wild dog, and wolf and boar and, bear 

« A 
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Cftme night and day^ imd rocited in the fielcb^ 
And wallow’d hi the gaiYlens oi the King. 
And ei^r aii<l anon the wolf would eteal 


The ehildren and devour, but now and then. 

Her own brood lost or dead, lent her ifience teat 
Todiuman eucktinge ;^hnd the children, houeed 
In her foul den, there at thefi’ meat would growl, 
And mock their foeter-mother on four feet, 

Till, straighten’d, they grew up to>-wolf-hke men, 
Worse than the wolves. And King Leodograu 
Groan’d for the Roman legions here again. 

And Caesar’s eagle * then his brother king, 


Unen,' assail’d him ’ last a he p.then hor de, 
l^dd^ing the s^n, with biMl* 

AnTSh die spike that split %,e moUmiikhwh' 
Spittiing htm^ jbilh.4M)^ai»d«. 

He knew not whither, he ehouKl turn for aid. 


30 


But—^for he heard of Arthur newly crown’d, 
Tlio’ not without an uproar made by those 
Who oned, * He is not Uther*a son '—the King 
Sent to him, ya> ing, ’ Arise, and help us thou ! 
For here between the man and beast we die.’ 


And Arthur yet had done no deed of arms, 

But heard the call, and came . imd Guinersra 
Stood by the castle walls to wateh him pass; ^ 

But since he neither wore ^ helm or shield 

The golden symM of hu ku^Iihood, * 50 

But rode a sinipie knight among his knights, 

And manr of these in richer arms thab he, 

She saw him. not, or mark’d not, if she saw. 

One among many, tho’ his face was bare. 

But Arthur, looking downward as he past, 

Felt the light of her eyes into his life 
Smite on the sudden, yet rodil on, and pitchM 
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touti bMide the forest Then he diyre 
The heeilieti; after, slew the beast, anah^*4i 
The forest, letting in the snn, mad made jt 00 

Hroed pathways for the hunter aa)d the kni^t 

And so return’d. 

* % 

For i^ile he hziger'd there, 

A doubt tihat ever smoulder'd in the hearts 
Of those great LoikIs and Baroite of his realm 
Mash’d forth and into war for most of these, 
CoiUeaguing witlTa score of petty kings, 

Made head against him, crying, * Who is he 
^ Thatthe should rule us I who hath IHOven him 
King Uthcr*8 sou t for lo i we look atliun, 

And find nor face nor bearing, limbs nor voice, 70 

Ane like to those of Uther whom we Ifhew. 

Hub is the son of OosIoIb, not the King*; 

This is the son of Anton, not dhe King.’ 

And Arthur, passing thence to battle, felt 
Travail, and th rof^s and agonies of the life, 

Desiring to be join'd w*ith Guinevere > 

And thinking as he rode, * Her /ather said 
That there between the man and beast they die 
Shall I not lift her from this laud of beasts 
Up to my throne, and side by side with me Y 60 

What happiness to reign a lonely kmg, 

Text—-O ye stars that shndder oxerJtne, 

O earft that s^ndest hollow nnd^me, 
yiact with^aste'dreams 7 for saVl^ I be join’d 
4oner that is*the faKest under heaven, 

I seem as nothing in the mighty world. 

And eatinot will my will, nor work my work 
Wholly, nor make myself in mine own realm 
Victor and lord. But were 1 join’d with her, 

Ttei might we live t^ether as one life, fiO 
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And rtMfjmng with one wil! in everything 
Have powei on thie dark land to lighten it, 

And flower on tine dead world to make it live.’ 

Thereafter—as he Bpeaka who tells the tale-* 

When Arthur reach'd a field-of-battle bright 
With pitcliM pavilioiiH of hie foe, 

glyw-jwbaiiU mPKtbat h« 

ThcHraalleat ou 

And even in high day tlie niomuig utar 

So when the King had set liis banner Inroad, 100 

At once fiom either aide, with trumpt^t-blaat, 

And shouts, and einnoiis shrilling unto blood, . 

The long-lanced battle let their horses lun. 

And now the Raions and the kings prevailVl, 

And now the TCing, as here and theie that war 
Went swaying , Imt the Powers who walk the world 
Made lightnings and great thundei's over him. 

And dazed all e^es, till Artlun by mam might, 

And mightier of his hands with every blow, 

And leading all hi« knighthood threw the kings 110 
CWdtlos, Urie», (^nulJeniont of Wales, 

Claiuiias, and (Jlaria^ce of Ncu thumberland) 

The King Bramlagoras of Latangor, 

With Angnisant of Erin, Morgijnoie, 

And Lot of Orkiipv TJien, lieforo a voice 

•r ■ 

As dreadful as the shout of one wdio sec^ 

To one who sins, and deemn rvim&elf alone 

And all the woild asleep .ney swerve<1 and brake 

Fl\mg, and Aithiir call’d to stay the brands ^ 

That hack'd the fibers, ‘^Ho ' they yield " 120 

So like a ^>amtad liattle the war stood 
Silenced the liv ing quiet as thedead, 

A nd m t he h eart of A rt^ij^r joy wm lord 

He laugh'd upon his vrarrior whom he loved 

And honour'd most. *Tlioo dost not doubt me King, 
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So well thuie arm hath wrought for me to-day^* 

* Sir and my bege,* he cried, 'the fiic of God 
Deacende upon thee, iii the battle-field 
1 know thee for niy King I * Whereat the two, 

For each bad wardeii either in the fight, 130 

Swore on the field of derath a deathlesa love • 

And Arthur eaid, * Man’s word is Go<J in man : 

Let chance wliat will, 1 tinist thee to the death.' 

Then quickly ftom the f oughten field he sent 
XTIfins, and Brastiaa, and Beluvere, 

Hia new-made knights, to King Leodogran, 

^Saying, * If 1 in aught have served thee wtll, 

Give me thy daughtoi Ouinevere to wife.’ 

Whom when he heard, Lefnlograw in?^henrt 
Debating—* How shoishl 1 lli.it am a king, 140 

However much he help me at my need, 

Give my one daughter saving U> a king, 

And a king’s son i —lifted his voic<‘, and call'd 
A hoary man, his clianiInn lain, to ^^hom 
Tic trusted all things, and of him leqnitnd 
His counsel ‘ Kiiowest thou aught of Arihui's hirfh V 

Then spake the hoar^’^ chamberlain and said, 

'Sir King, tViere are but two old men ihai know , 

And each is twice as old as I*. anrl ofie 

Is Merlin, the wise man that ever served 150 

King TIther thro’ his magic art , and one • 

Is Merlin’s master ^so they call him) Ble\s, 
wiio taught hfin magfe , but the scholar ran 
Before the master, and so far, that Blcva 
Laid magic by, and sat him down, and nv rote 
All things and whatsoever Metlin did 
In one great annaJ-liook, where after-vc'ars 
Will learn the secret of our Arthur's birth.’ 
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To whom tb« King Leodogiim repliod, 

*0 friend^ had I boen holpen half as we0 100 

By this King Arthur as by thee to-day. 

Then beast and man had had tbeit share of me: 

But summon here before us yet once tuore 
Indus, and Brsstias, and Bedivere/ 

Then, when they came before him, the King said, 

^ I have seen the cuckoo chased 1>y idber fowl, 

And reason in the chase hut wherefore nbw 
Do these^your lords sth: np the heat of war, 

Some calling Arthur bom of Gorlols, 

Others of Anton ? Tell me, >e yourselves, 170 

Hold ye this Arthur for King ITther^s son 

a 

4 

And XTlfius'^d Brastias lUKlilwer^d, * Ay * 

Then Be divere, the first of all his faiip|ht s 
Knighted \>y AHliur at lids crowning, spake— 

For bold in heart and act and word was he, 

Whenever slander breathed against tlie King— 

* Sir, there '>6 many rumours on tins head . 

For there be those who hate him in their hearts, 

Call him basebom, and since his ways are sweet, 

And theirs are bestial, bold bun less than man ^ 160 

And there be those who deem him more than mauj 
And dream he drOpt fTCMn h^ven i but my belief 
In all this matter— a<> 3 he care to learn— 

Sir, for ye know tbaTlr -King Other's time 
The pnnoe aiid warrior Gorlois, he that held 
Tintagil casth by the Comtsh sea, 

Was yredded with a winsome wife, Tgerne: 

And daughters had ^e home him,^<»ie whereof, 

Lot^ wi^ the Queen of Orkney, Bellicent^ 

Hath ever like a loyal sister cleaved 
To Arthur,-—but a son she had not borne. 
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iknd t7th«r «uit upoo her eyas S love: 

But idle, a stainless vHle to Oorlo)(S, 

Bo loathed the bright dishovuiur of his love. 

That OorloYs and Kii^ Other wout to war ; 

And overthrown was Gorlols and slam. 

Then TJther in his wrath and heat besieged 
Tgeme within Tintagil, where her vaen^ 

Seeing the mighty awiu*m about their walls, 

Xieft her and fled, and Uthor enter’d in, •0# 

And there was none to call to but himself. 

So, oompats’d by the power of the King, ^ 

i S^oroed she was to wed him m her teana, 

And with a shameful swiftness ; ofterwani, 

' Not many moons, King tJiher died himself. 

Moaning and waiUng for an heir to jaiie 
After him, hjsst the realm should go tcf wrack. 

And that same itneht^the nufht of the new year. 

By reason of the bitternctss and grief 

That vext his mother, all before his lime, SiO 

Was Arthur bom, and all as soon an born 

Deliver’d at a secret fxMtern-gate 

To Merlin, to be bolden far a])ait « 

Until his hour should come ; becauht* the lords 

a 

Of that fierce day were as thb lords of tins. 

Wild beasts, and surely would have tom the child 
'' Piedbneal among them, had they known , fur each 
But sought to rule for bis own self hand. 

And many hated Other for the sake 

Of Qorloie. Vi^herefore Merim took the ^Ud, • 280 

Allrt to 'tfir Aii'tmi, atf'oI3'"Tfi!gfit'"^ 

Aj|d tTtiier; and his wife 

Nursed the young pniice, and rear’d him witbjber own ; 
And'^ man hnew. And ever since the lords 
Have like wild beasts among thems^ves, 

that ibe realm has gone to wrack : but now. 

This year, when Merlin (for his hour had come) 
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Bioiight Atthiir foiYli, and aet him iii the hall, 
I^roidannitig, Here i» Uther’s heir, yoiii king/’ 

A hundred voices cned. “Away with Inui ' 23<* 

No king of oiiia ’ a non of Oorlols he, 

Or else the child of Anton, and no king. 

Or else basehorii ” Yet Meilin thro’ hi* craft, 

4 

An<i while the people clamoui’ci for a king, 

Had Arthiii crown’d , )»ut aftei, the great lords* 
Banded, and so bitike out in open wai ’ 

Tlien while the King debated viitli liimself 
If Arthur were the child of whamefulnesa. 

Or bom the son of tiorlow, after denth, 

Oi Utiler’s aon, and born before his lime, S240 

Or whether tht^c* were tiiith in anything 
Said by thesei^’hiee, there rame to Cauiehard, 

Wjth Gawaiii and young Mcklr^ed, her t\^o soiia, 

Lot’s wife, the Queen »>f Oi kney,^BelIioent, 

Whom aa he could, not as he would, the King 
Made feast for, saying, 04. they sat at meat, 

*A doubtful thrcaie is ice on summer seas 
Ve eome from Arthur a court Victor hia men 
Reik^it him ! Yea, but ye - think \e this king— 

So many those that bate him, and so strong, 250 

So few his knights, however brave they be— 

Hath body enow to hold hie focnien down V’ 

, King/ she cned, ‘ee I I wdl tell thee ■ few, 

Few, but all brave, nil of one mmd with him ; 

For I was near him when the saiage rells • 

Of XJtheri peerage died, and Arthur sat 
Crown’d on the dais, and his waiTioi s cned, 

“Be thou the king, and we w'lll work thy wall 
Who love thee.” Then the King in low deep tones. 

And simple words of great authonty, 260 
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B«>Tjnd thetti by so strait vows td^his own self, 

%vben they rose, knighted from kneeling, some 
Were )iale as at the passing of a ghdat, 

Some flush’d, and others dazed, as one who waken 
Half-blinded at the coming of a light 

'Ent'wheii he spake and cheer’ll hm Table Hound 
Witlarge, divine, and comfortable words, 

Beyond my tongue to MJ llice- I beheld 
From eye to eye thro' all thtir Orilei flash 
A momentarj’' hketiesM of the King 270 

And ere it left their facs»H, thio’ the ciors 
And tliose around it and the CriK'ified, 

^ Down from the casement over Artliiir, smote 
Flame-colour, vert and arure, in three rays, 

One falling upon eadi of three fair cfu gens . 

Who stooil in silence tjear Ins throne, the filends 
Of Arthur, gazing'bn him, tall, with blight 
Sweet faces, who will help him at his need 

*And there I saw mag«* Meihii, whose vast wit 
And humlred winters are but ns the h^nds 2B0 

Of loyal \iissals toiling foi their liege 

‘And near him stood the l^y of the LakOt 
Who knows a subtler magic than his own— 

Clothed in a^hite samite, mystic, wondeifid. 

She gave the King his huge ^ross-hilted s w^ord. 

Whereby to drive the heathen out a mist , 

Of incense curl’d about her, and her face 
Wellnigh was*hiddeii*iii the minster gloom ; 

But there was heard among the holy h 3 nnnn 8 
A voice as of tlie waters, for she dwells 290 

l>own ijg a deep , calm, wliatsoever stoi ms 
May shake the world, and when the surface rolls, 

Hath power to walk the waters like our Lord 
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'There likewiHe I beheld Kxcalibnr 
Before him at hia crowning bomcy the sword 
That rose out the bosom of the Iake» 

And Arthur row’d across and took it- rich 
With jewels, elfin Urim, on the hilt, 

Bewildeiing hcairTajiiT'eye—the blade so blight 
That men aie blinded by it^on one sido, 300 

Graven in the oldest tongue of all this world, « 

*' Take me,'* but turn the blade and ye shall see. 

And written in the speech ye speak \ ourself, 

“Oast me away I” And sad was Arihur^e face 
Taking it, but old Merlin counscll’d him, 

“Take thou and strike ' the time to cj-st away 
la yet far-off.” So this great brand the king 
Took, and by this will beat his foemen down ’ 

ft 

Thereat Leodogran rcjoice<l, but thought 
To sift Ills dopbtings to the last^HMid ask’d, 310 

Fixing full eyes of question on her face, 

*The swallow and the swift are near akin. 

But thou art closer to this noble pnnce, 

Being his own dear sister and she said, 

‘Daiigliter of Gorlovs and Ygeme am I / 

* An<l therefore Arthur’s sister ? ’ ask’d the Kang. 

She answer'd, * These be secret things,’ and sign’d 

To those two sons to pass, and let them be 

And Qaw^ain went, and breaking into song 

Sprang out, and follow’d by lire fi^fng hair 390 

Ban like a colt, and leapt all he saw 

But Modred laid his ear oeside the doors, 

And there ludf-heard ; tlia^sum^ie that .afterward 
Struck for iho iTirone, and sinking found his doom. 

And then the Queen made answer, * What know I ? 
For dark my mother was in eyes and hair, 

And dark in hair and eyes am 1, and dark 
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Wii8 Gor)olS| yea and dark was Ctbcr too, ^ 
Wellnigh to blackness ; but this King is fair 
Beyond the race of Britons and of men 990 

Moreover, al^ways in my mind I hear 
A cry from out the daivuing of my life, 

A mother weeping, hear her say, , 

“O that ye had some brother, pretty one, 

To guard thee on the rough ways of tlie world.** * 

* Ay/ said the King, * and hear y e such a cry ? 

But when did Arthur chance upon th*»e first?* 

‘O King ! ’ she cried, ‘and I will tell thee true • 

He found me first when yet a little maid ^ 

Beaten I had been for a little fault 340 

Whereof I was not guilty ; and out I tan 
And flung myself <lo^]rn on a liank of In^ath, 

And hated this fair*'w<.>rld and all therein, 

And wept, and wish'd that I were dead ; and he— 

I know not whether of himself he came. 

Or brought by Merlin, who, «a\, can walk 

Unseen at pleasure - he uas at my 

And spake sweet words, and comforted ni> heart. 

And dried my tears, being a child with me ' 

And many a time he came, and evermore 350 

As I grew greater grow with me , and sa/1 
At times he seem'd, and sad with hii|i was 1, 

I Stem too at times, and then 1 loved him not, 

But sweet again, and then T h.vi-d him well 
And now of late I see less and less, 

But those find; days liacHgbldcn Inmrs for roe, 

For then T surely thought he would be king 

*But let roe tell thee now another tale ; 

For Bleys, our Merlin's master, as they say, 

XKed but of late, ami sent his cry tc» me, 


360 
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To bear him H])eak before be left In^ life 
Shrunk like a fai/*y chanf^eling lav the nmare , 

Ainl when 1 enter’d-told me that iiiiiiself 
And MeGiii ever Boived about the Kin^jj, 

ITthei, before he died , and on tlie night 
When Uther in 'I'nitaoil past,aw ay 
Moaning and w'ailmg foi an heir, the two 
Left the -Htill King, and paahing foith to bieathe. 

Then frt»m tlu tawtle fratev,d\ b\ the ihasrn 
IVseeniling thn>’ the dismal night—a night 370 

111 wliieh the boiiml'* of heaven and earth were lost - 


Behi'M, so high ii[K»r» the dieai y deeji^i 
It ae< in’tl in heaven, a ship, llie sli.ipt tln'ii'of 
A diagon wing'd, ami all liiuii sit>iu to styin 
Bngiit with a shining peopTe mi t|m deckfe*, 

Ana gone aa 86on aa seen .Vinl tlnn the twM 

to tlio rovf, and cic^it stw full, 

W.ive after wa\e, taili mightier ♦'han the last. 


Till I ist, a ninth oik, githeiing half the lieeji 

And full of voices, 8loviJ\ lose and plniigtd 380 

Itoaring, and all the wa\e was in a llanie 

And down lhe^wa\e ainl in tlie ilmne was borne 

A naked babe, and roile to Meiliiis feet. 

Who btoopt and uinght tin babe, and cind “The King ’ 
lleie is an lu ii foi Utlici And the fiinge 
Of that gieat bleaker, swetjarig up the stiuiid, 
l«ash'd at tlio w’lAiid as he 8{iak( the vt'oril, 

And all at onie all round In. »ose in fire. 


So that the child and he w* clothed in iiie 


And presently theieaftoi follow’d calm, 390 

Free sky and star s “And ^iis'kanie cPnld,” he said, 

“ Is be wh'' 'cigns . noi conld 1 jiait in peace 
Till this wrer© told " And saving this the seei 
Went thro’ the strait and dreadful jiass of death, 

Not ©vei to he question'd aiij more 
Save on the fuilher side ; but when I met 
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Merlin, an<l hrIcM him if tlieae thixiRH were truth— 

The whininj.' tliagtai aiwl the nakt‘4 "-‘hihl 
Doacemling in the gU>ry of the f«iM8 — 

He Liughfi as is his wont, anti answer'd me 400 

Tn iiiidhng tri]>leta of old time, ami said 

t * “ l^njj lain, fluid snu \ a ranihow jju the sk> 1 
A young man will be W'lser by and bjy , 

An old rrian^b wit nia^ wauJei me he die 
Ram, and sun < a laiiibow ou tlio lu» ' 

tratll la tlua to me, ami tiiat to thee ; 

And truth or «lothod oi naked let it lie 
% Ram, snn, and lam ' and the fu‘e blossom l»lf>ws ’ 

[ Sun, lam, an<l sun ' and wluie is Ik who knows? 

Froiu the gieat tleep to the giuat deep lyi' goeb.’' 410 

‘So Merlin iiddhng aftigtr’d rrit , but tliou 

FeiiT n<»t to give this King tlinu <'rd\ tliild, 

tlume\ere ho great baids of liim will ting 

Hereafter , and daik mgH fioin of old 

Ranging an«l jingnig lhii>’ the iniiuis i»l im-ii, 

And eoho’d h\ ol<J folk hesnle their 

Ftti fomfort aftei their wiyEg-wsn k is ilom , 

S|>t;ak of the King , and Merlin m tuu time 

Hath Hpoken *ilso, not m jest, ami .swoin 

Tho’ men may wound him that he will not die, 420 

But pass, again to come , anrl llien oj now 

Utterl\ smite the heathen underfoot 

_ • • • 

Till these and all men hail him foi thiir king ’ 

She spake and King I-ieodojjran rejoiced, 

Rut musing ‘ ^hall I answ/er yea or nay ?' 

I>oubted, and drowsed, nodded and slept, and saw, 
Dreaming, ajaiiipc ofJaud tbatever |^ew. 

Field after field, up to a height, the peak 
Haze-bidden^ and thereon a phantom king, 
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ifjftw iaotniDg, and now lost, and on 430 

The sword rose, the hind the herd 

Ftre glimpsed ; Aij^d all the land from r^f and nek, 

Xu drifts of junoka before a i^Uing wind, 
i^treaxn’d to the peak, and mingled with the Imae 
And made it tliicker ; ahde the ydiantom king 
Sent out at limes a voice , and here or there 
Stood one who pointed toward the voice, the rest 
Slew on and hurnt^ cijdng, *No kfhg of ours, 

K<)“eoii of Uther, and no king of ours 

Till with a wiuk his dieam was changed, the jha3»* 440 

Descended, and the solid earth became 

As nothing, but the King stood out in heaveii, 

GrowiiM And Leoilogran awoke, and sent 
Ulfius, and Brastias and Bcdivere, 

Back to the court of Arthur answering yea 

«i 

Then Arthur chaigecl Ins warnor whom he loved 
And honour'd most, Sn Lancelot, to ride forth 
And bring the Queen,—and watch’d him fiom the gates 
And Ijancclot past awax among the fia^i)}jers, 

(For then VwH latter Apiil) and return’d 460 

Anioug tlie flowers, in Ma>, with (Tiunevere 
To v^hom arrived, by Dubne the high saint, 

Chief of the church in Britain^and before 
The stateliest of her altar-sbnnes, the King 
That morn was married, whde in stainless white, 

The fair l>eginner8 of a nobfer time, 

And glorying in their % and bun, his knights 
Stood round Iiim, and rejoicing in his joy 
Far ibc of Max Aio' 

The sacred altai blossonTd white with May, 460 

The Son of May descended on .their Kong, 

They gazed on all earth’s beauty in their Quean, 

Boird incense, and there past along the hymns 
A voice as of the waters, while the two 
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Sware at the ehrine of Ohnat a deatlile^ love : 

And Arthur gaid^ * Behold ^ thy doom is mine. 

Let chance what will, 1 love thee to the death * * 

To whom the Queen replied with drooping eyes, 

'King and my lord, I love thee,to the death }* 

And holy Bubric spread hiH liands and 0 |)ak«, * 470 

* Beign ye, and live and love, and make the world 
Other, and may thjr Queen lie one with thee, 

And all thw Chder of thy Table Round 
Fulfil the boundless jmrpoae of their King 

So Dubrjc said ; but when they left the shrine 
^rfaJL J^^s^from I^me befoie the portal stood, 

In scornful stillness gazing as they past , 

Then while they pacwl a city all on Cie 
With sun and clotli of goUI, the tnmi[H5ta blew, 

And Arthur^s knighthodU sai^g l>efore the King — 480 

'Blow trum(>ct, for the world is white with IMay , 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll’d away » 

Blow' thro' the living world—“ Let the King reign." 

'Shall Rome or Heathen rule in Arthui'a realm? 
Flash brand and lance, fall battleaxc upon helm, 

Fall battleiLxe, and flash brand ' Let the King reign. 

* Strike for the King and live * his knighia have heard 
That Qod hath told the King a secret word 
Fall faattleaae, and flash brand t !<< t the King reign • 

'Blow trnmpet f he mil lift us from the dust 490 
Blow trumpet! five the strength and die the lust! 
Clang battleaae, and clash brand ! Let the King reign. 

'Strike for the King and dio ' and if thou diest, 

The King is King, and ever wills the highest. 
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‘ Blow, for oar Sun in mighty in his May ♦ 

Blow, for our nn is mightier day by day ! 

Clang liattleaxe, and olash biand ! Let the King reign 

•'riie King will follow Clirist, and w-e the King 
In wlioni high Crod hath breathed a secret thing 500 
Fall battleaxo, and flash brand • Let the King reign * 

So wuig the knighthood, moving to then hall 
There at the banquet those gxeat Lords from Rome, 
iThe slowly-fadmg mistiess <»f the world, 

Stiinle m, and claiinM then tribute* as of 3 ore 
But Arthur spake, * Beliold, foi these ha\e sworn 
To wage iny wars, and woi-ship me then King , 

The old oidci « hangeth, \ lolding place to iiew*^ ; 

And we that fight for out fair faihei Olirtst, 

Seeing that be grown to</ weak ai»d old 510 

To diive the heathen from >ohr Roman wall, 

No tiibute will w^e pay ’ so those git‘at lords 
Drew back m wrath, and Aithui strove with Rome 

And Arthur and his knighthood for a space 
Weic all one will, and thro' that strength the King 
Drew in the potty princedonie under him. 

Fought, and m twelve great battles overcame 
The heathen hordes, and nuvlc u realm and reignM. 
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That story which the bold Sir Bedivere, 

^First made and latent left of all the krights, 

Told, when the man was no more than a voice 
In the white winter of his age, to those 
With whom he dwelt, new faces, other minds 

• 

For on their marehtto ’westward, "Bedivere, 

Who slowly paced among the slumbering host, 

Heard in his tent the moanmgs of the King 

‘ I found Him in the shining of the stars, 

I mark’d Him m the flowering of His fields, 10 

But in His ways with men I find Him not 
I waged His wars, and now I pass and die 
O me ' for why is all around us here 
As if some lesser god had made the world, 

But had not force to shnpe it as he would,* 

Till the High God behold it from bevoiid, 

And enter it, and make it beautiful t 
Or else as if thenrorld firere w’hoHy fair, 

But that these eyes of men are dense and dim, 

And have not power to see it as it is , 

Perchance, because we sec not to the close ,— 

For I, being simple, thought to work Hts will, 

And have but stricken with the sword in vain , 

B 
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And all whereon I lean’d in wife and friend 
I« traitor Ui m 3 ' i>e!ac’e, and all my realm 
Reels bar k into the bea’ft, and is no more. 

My God, thf»u hast forgotten mo in niy death i 
Nay—Gfxl m 3 ' Ghrist—J jmlss but shall not die.* 

Then, ere the last weird battle in the west, 

There ramc on Aithur sleepnii^, Gawam killd 30 

111 Laufehit's wai, the of (iawaui blown 

Aloiijv ,i wandernijT wind, aotl past his ear 
Went shf tiling, ‘ Ilellow, h(»lh>w afl delight 1 
Hail, King * t<i luoirow thtni shall pass away 
Farewell ' tlirre is an isle •>£ i est for thee j 

And I am blown along a wandering wind, 

And hollttw, hollow, hollow all delight* 

And fainter oiiwaid, like wild birds that change 
Tlreir aeasoli in the night and wail their way 
Piom cloud to cloud, dr>wn the long w'lnd the dieain 40 
SliriU’d , but in going mingled with dun ones 
Far 111 the moonlight haze among the hills, 

As of some lonel 3 ' cit 3 ' sack’d b}* night, 

When all is 'loat, and wnfe and child with wail 
Pass to new lords , and Arthiii w'oke and call’d, 

* Who s]»ike ? A dream O light u|K>n the w ind, 

Thine, Gawain, w as the voice—are these dim cries 
Thine? or doth all that haniibi the waste and wild 
Mourn, knowing it will go along with me ? ’ 

Tins hearil the bold Sir B b*rere and spake r 50 

‘ O me, my King, let pass w tiatever will, ^ 

Elves, and the harmless glamour of the field % 

But m their •xteaci thy name and gloiy cling 
To all high places like a golden Uoud 
For ever • but a« yet thou shalt'not pass. 

Light was Gawaiu in life, and light in death 
la Gawam, for the ghost is as the man ; 
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And eaire not thon foi dro^ms from him, but rjae-~ 

I henr the ntepn of Moilred ui tht' 

And with him niaiiy of tliy poopl^^, and knight<a 60 
Once thine, whom thou liattl lovt^i, hut gi*ris«*‘r grown 
Than heathen, spitting at their rown and thee 
Right well in heart they know tliee for the King.^ 

> Anae, go forth and conquer as of old * 

Then npakc King Arthur to Sii Bediveie : 

^Far other is this battle in the west 

Whereto we inoi?t\ than when we strove in youth, 

And brake the |>ett\ kings, and fought with Rome, 

Or thmst the heathen fi<»ni tli« Ttorn<«,n wall. 

And shook him tliio’ the north Ill doom is mine 70 
To war against my people and iriv kmghts 
The king wdio hghts Inn jw'nqde fights himself 
And they my knights^who li>vefl int onro, the stroke 
That strikes them d^ad is as nn th'alh to me. 

Yet let us henee, and find tu feel a way 
Thro* this blind haze, whnh e\tr siiwje 1 saw 
One lying in the dust at Almosbury 
Hath folrled in the ymsses of tlufr worldif # 

Then rose the King and moved his howl b^ night, 

And ever push’d Sir Modied, league by league, 80 

Back to the sunset bouhtl of I^yonnessc*— 

A land of old upheaven from the alnss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again , 

Where fragments of f<»rgnttcn j>eop]^4« dwelt, * 

Ai^ the long mountains ended irt a coast 
Of eve#>'Bhiftii3!|; sand,*and far away 
The phantom circle ol a nmauing sea* 

There the pursuer couhl pursue no more. 

And he tliat flod 216 further fly the King . 

And there, that day when the great Iiglit of heaven 90 
Bnim'd at his lowest in the rolling year. 
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Oil the waste sand ty the wast^ sea they closed. 

Nor'ever ><‘t had Arthiii fought a tight 
Like this last, dim^ weird battle of the west 
A deiithwhite mist slept over sand and sea 
Wheieof the chill, to him who breathed it, drew 
Down with hiB blood, till all Uis heart was cold 
‘With forudcBS feai , and ev*n on Aitliur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought* 

For fneinl and f(»e were shadow’s in the imat, 100 

And friend slew fiioiid not knowing whom he slew*, 

And some had \isions out of gulden youth, 

And some bohcld the laces of old ghosts 

Look in upon the battle , and in the mist / 

Was many a noble de<»d, many a base, 

And rbaure and ciart and stiength lu single hghta, 

And ever and anon with host to host 

Shocks, and .the sphntei mg spMi,the haitl mail hewn. 

Shield-br^akingH, and the clash of brands, the crash 

Of biittleaxes on shatter’d helms, and shrieks 110 

After the Christ, of those who falling down 

Ijook’d u]) for heaven, and only .saw the mist, 

And shouts he«i.lhen and the traitor knights, 

Oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies, 

Sw’eat, WMthings, anguish labouring of the lungs 
In tliat close mist, and cry mgs for the light, 

Moans of the dying, and voices of the dead 

Last, as by some one deathbeo after w’ail 
Of sutTeniig, silence follows, • thro death 
Or deathlike swoon thus over all tliat shore^ 120 

Save for some whi'^per of the seething seas, 

A dead hush ^ il, but when the dolorous dav 
Grew drearier towaid twilight falling, came 
A bitter wund, clear from the North, and blow 
The mist aside, and with that wind the tide 
Bose, and the pale King glanced across the field 
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Of battle but no man was nioviTig there ; , 

Nor any cry of Clinstiau heard theivon. 

Nor yet of heathen ; only tlic wan -wave 
Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 130 

Swaying the helpless lianda, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets of tlie fallen, 

And flhirer’d brands that once 1 ad fought with Home, 
And rolling far along the gloomy nliuies 
voice of days of old and dav s to he 

Then sfiake King Aithur to Sir Bedivoie, 

And whiUM than the niiat that all day long 
‘ Had held the held of battle waa the King 

^Hearest thou thin great von e tluat sliakcH tlie world, 
And wastes the narrovr lealin whereon we move, 140 
And beats n^ron the fai’es of the ilead, 

My dead, as thti’ they had ii<*t died for me?— 

O Beiliveie, foi on my heiul hatli fall’n 
Confusion, till I know not what 1 am, 

Nor whence I am, nor whether I Ixi King 
Behold, I seem hut King among the deffd ^ 


Then spake the hold Sir Bedivere . ‘My King, 

King everywhere ’ and «o the dead have kings, 

There also will I thee as King 

Yet still thy life is whole, and still 1 live, 150 

Who love thee , but who hates thee, he that brought 
The heathen back among us, yonder stands, 

Mo4red, unharni’d, th^ traitor of t^ime house ' 

Then spake the King * My hu^e bath been my 
doom 

But call not thou this traitoi^f my house 
Who liath but dwelt beneatn one roof with me 
iJyTioaee are rather they who sw are my vows, 
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Ye^even whilf* they brake them, own'd me King. 

Ana well for thee, saying in my tiark hour, 

When all the piuport of my throne bath fail'd, 160 
Tliat quick or dead thou hoLdeat me for King. 

King am T, what«(>ever be thoir cry ; 

And one hiat art of kiughr'K^l shalt thou aee 
Yet, ere 1 pass.' And uttering this the Kmg 
Made at the man ' then Mcxlrefl smote hia liego 
Hard on that helm which many a heathen sword 
Had beaten thin , while Aithiir at one blow, 

Striking the hist stroke with Exe«ilibur, 

Slew him, and all but slam himself, he (ell 

So all dav long the m»isi‘ of battle roll'd 170 

Among tbe intmiifaui'^ by the \Mi)ter sea , 

Xbitil King Aitbiii’s Table, man by man, 

Had fall'll fn L\<>nnesHp alxnrt their loni, 

King Arthur TIun, lx*rause fna wound was deep, 

The Indd Sir Bedivere uplifted him, 

And bfire hihi to a oluynd nigh the ticM, 

A broken ohancel with a bii»ken cto***^, 

Tluit stood on a ilark strait of liarren land . 

On one sule lav the Ocean, and on one 

* A 

Lay a great water, and the moon was full, y 180 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivere ‘ 

‘Tile sequel of to-day un«iolder» all , 

The goodliest fellowship of fain .ii« knights 
"Whereof this world holds re*.’ id. Such a sleep 
They sleej> -^the men I lovta,, I think tliat we ^ 

Shall never naori^. at any future tlmeil 
Delight our s'"'uK with talk of knightly deeds. 

Walking al»ut Uio gardens and the halls 
Of Camel ot, as in the days that wci e. 

I perish by this people which I made,— 

Tho' Merlin sware that I should come again 


190 
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To rule oOiOtA nu>re ; Init, let ti'liut will l>e, be, 

1 am so rWply smitb^n thro' the helm ^ 

That without help I c^aniiot lant till morn 
Thou therefore take bitincl Kx<.*alihui, 

Which was my prule • fo^'thnu ivuieioheicat how 
In tliose old daya, one siunmoi noun, an uriii 
Hose up from out the Waom of the lake, 

Clothed ill white haimite, mystic, woiulerfiil, 

Huhiiug^ the Hword- and how { rnwM tu loss fiOO 

And took it, and have woin it, like a king; 

And, ’whereso€\ei I am miiijy s*t U»M 
In aftortiiue, thi** alsi> hhall be kijowii 
Hut now delay not take Ex<vihbui, 

And fling him far info tlie nnddli mere 

Watch %vhAt thou ,iini hijhdy bring nn' w*>rfl * 

To him replied the bold Sir Jh'diveie * 

‘It 18 not meet, Sir King, Kmac tboti thus. 

Aidless, alone, and smitten thio’ the helm - 
A little thing may hairii a wouu<le<l man ; 210 

Yet I tli;i liest will all jwrforni at full, 

Watch what I see, and liglitlv bring tin e word ' 

So saving, from the luiuM Hhiine he sti pt. 

And m the iikh^u athw'ait the jdart. of fniuhs, 

Where lay the mighty bones of uiuieiit nun, 

Old knights,*and ovei them th** ».ea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill, with Hakes of foam. Jfe stepping down 
By zigzag paths, and jnt* of jK>jnf*fI r4)rk, 

O^ne on the shining eln of the Like 

There drew he f<irth the brand Kxtalxbnr,. 220 

And o'er him, drawing it, the winter moon, 

Brightonixig tlie skirts of a long doud, ran forth 
And sparkled kr>en with front ag.unst the hilt. 

For all tlie haft twinkled w^ith diamond sparks. 
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Myriads of tofiaz-JiqhtS} and jarinth-svork 
Of RulitlcBt jewellery He gazed so long 
That both Ins oj. ea were diizzled as he stood. 

This way and that dividing the swift raind^ 

In act to thiow but at the last it seeniM 
Hetter to leave Excalibur oonceal’d 
There in the many>knotted waterflags, 

That whistled stiff and dry about the marge 
So strode he bock slow to the wounded King 

Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedivwe 
‘ Hast thou perform'd niv mission wbieh I gave? 

What IS It thou hast seen ? or what hast heard 7’ 

And answer made the bold Sir Heilivcre * 

*I heaifl the ripple washing iji the loeds. 

And the wild water lappiug ou,the crag ’ 

To w'hom replied Kmg Aitbur, faint and pale 240 
‘ Thou hast betray'd thy nature and thy name. 

Not rendering true answer, as beseem’d 
Thy foalty, nor like a noble knight 
Foi burcr sign had follow'd, either handf 
<.)i voice, or else a motion of the mere 
This IS a shameful thing for men to he 
Yet now, t charge thee, quickly go again. 

As thou art lief and dear, and do the thing 
I bade thee, watch, and hghVy bring me word* 

Then went Pedivere the second time 250 

Acixiss the rutge, and paced beside the mere. 

Counting the dewy pebbles, fix’d in thought, 

But when he saw the wonder of the hilt, 

How curiously and strangely chased, he smote 
His palms together, and he cned aloud 


0 
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'And if indeed I ca^t the brand awa^. 

Surely a precious thing, one worthy note. 

Should thus l»c lost foi ever from the earth. 

Which miglit h.ive pleasefl the eyes of many men 
"What good shoiild follow thm, if this i^erc done? 260 
What haim, undone? J>eep barm to disobey, 

Seeing obeflience is the bond of rule 
Were it well to obey then, if a king denjand 
An act unproGtable, against himself ? 

The ICing IS sick, an<l knowa not M'liat he doea 
What rec^d, or >jvhat leln of my loid 
Should be to afteitiiue, but einpt^ bnath 
And rumours of a doubt ? But were this kept, 

Stored in some treasure-house of iinglitv kings. 

Some one might show it at a joust of aiinn, 270 

Saying, “King Aithiir’s swoid, Excahbur, 

Wrought In the loiiol'f nmid«‘n t>f the lAke 
Nine yeais she wrtuTght it, sitting in the deeps 
Ujion the hidden bases nf the hills” 

So might some old man speak in the aftertime 

To all the people, winning reverence 

But now much lionour and much fame^w^eie lost* 

So spake he, clouded with his oivn conceit, 

And hid Excalibur the second ttlne, 

And 80 strode l>ack slow to the wounded King. 280 

Then spoke King Arthur, breathing heavily 
‘ What IS it thou hast seen ? or wliat hast heaid 7' 

• • 

And answer^made the bold Sir Bedivere 
‘ I heard the water lapping on the crag, 

And the long ripple washing in the reeds * 

To whom replied King Arthur, much in wrath : 

* Ah, miserable and unkind, untrue, 
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Un knightly, traitfjr-keatte^ 1 Wot* w me ! 

Authririty forgetii a dying kmg, 

Laid widow’d of the power in hia eye 200 

That liow’fl the will I aee thee what thou art. 

For thou, the latesMeft of all niy knighta, * 

In whom »hontd meet the offices of all, 

Thou wonldHt betray me for the jjrecioiia hilt; 

Either from lust of gold, or like a git I 
VaUiiiig the giddy pleasuie of the eyes 
Yot, for a’man may fail in duty twice. 

And the third time may pioflfH'r, get thee^henco : 

But, if thou Sparc to fhug K^ealihur, 

t w’lll arise and slay thee with niy liaiids/ 3f.O 

Then quickly rose Hir Bi'diveie, aud ran. 

And, Leaping «lown the ridges lightly, plunged 
Among the bulruafi beds, and > hitch’d the sword, ‘ 
And strongly wheertl and threw it The gieat btand 
Made lightnings in the splendrmr of the moon, 

And flashing round ami round, and whirl’d in an ai%h, 
Shot like a streamer of the northern mom, 

Seen where tlic moving wlea of winter 

By night, with noises of^thc Northern Sea 

So flash d and fell the brand Excahhur ’ 310 

But ere he dipt the surface, rose an mrm 

Clothefl in white samite, mystic, wonderful* 

And caught him by the hilt, and brandish'd liin<. 

Three times, and drew him in the mere 

And lightly went the other t the King. 

A' 

_ rtn i 

Then spoke King Artliur, drawing thicker breath *. 
‘Now see I bv tkiue eyes that this is done. 

Speak out: what ita it thou hast beard, or seen ? ’ 

* 

And answer made the bold Sir Bedivere 
* Sir King, 1 closed mine eyelids, lest the gems 320 
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Should bliml my x>ur|> 03 e» for I never sii.w, 

Nor JibaJi »eci» here or elsewherOj till I die, 

Not tho* X live three Jjve« of mort«bl men, 

6o great a miracle as yonder hdt 

TKcn with both liauds I ilung him, wheeling him ; 

But when I look cl again, behold an arm, 

CloUied in. white Hamite, mystic, wonderful. 

That caught him hy the hilt, and brandish d him 
Tlirce times, and drew him under in the mere ^ 

* And anj|wcr made King Arthur, l>i*oathing hai^l 330 
‘My end diaws nigh ; *tis time that 1 werv gone. 

Make broad thy shouldi'rs to leeeive iny weight, 

And beat^ie to the tuargiu , \et I fear 
My wound Tiath taken cold, rind I shall die^ 

So saying, from ement Ke half rose, 

Slowly, with pain, fociirung on hjs aim. 

And looking wiatf ujly with wnle blue eves 
As in a picture Him Sir l^»divere 
Bemorsefully regardeil thru' hia tears. 

And would haVfiLSTioken, but he fountl^ijot woids , 310 

Then took with care, aniiKiiicelitig on one knee, 

O’er both his shoulders drew the Janguiil liands, 

And rising bore him thro' the place of tombs 

But, as he wralk’d. King Arthur panted hard, 

Bike one that feels a nightmare on his Jl>eti 
Wlien all the Itoose is mute. So sigh’d the King, 
Mattering and murinuiing at hts ear, * Quick, quick ’ 

1 fear it is t<A late, and 1 shall die * 

But the other swiftly strode from ridge to ndge, 
flrthrf^ T^^th and Iq^hw:, as he w^alk’d, 350 

ijsj^e r th an human on^tlie^lfcjzen,bills 
He heard the deep behind him, and a cry 
Before. His own thought dro^e him like a goad. 
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Dry clash’d his harness in the icy caves 
And barren chasms, and all to left and right 
The bare black cliff clang’d lound lum, as he baaed 
His feet on juta of slippery crag that rang 
Sharp-smitten with the iJjjit of armed heela- 
Antl on a sudden, lo ^ the level lake, 

And the long glories of the winter moon , 360 

Tlien saw they how tlipre hove a dusky barge, 

Dark as a funeral scarf from stem to stern. 

Beneath them , and descending they were ware 
That all the decks were dense with stately forms, 
Black-stoled, black-hooded, like a dream—by these 
Three Queens with crowns of gold and from them mse 
A cry that shiver’d to the tingling stars,' 

And, as it were one voice, an agony 

Of lamentation, like a wind that sbnlls 

All night in a waste land, wherti no one comets, 370 

Oi bath come, since the making of the world 

t 

Then murmur’d Arthur, *Plact‘ me in the barge.’ 

So to the barge they came There those thiee Queens 
Put foiiih their hands, and took the King, and v(i>|>t 
But she, that rose the tallest of them all 
And faii'est, laid his head upon her lap, 

And loosed the shatter'd casque, and chafed his hands. 
And call’d him by his name, complaining loud. 

And dropping bitter tears agaii'st a broiv ' 

Striped with dark blood , fo? r'td his face was white 380 
And colourless, and like the withei'd moon 
Smote by the fresh beam of the sprin^ng east , 

And all his cy and cuisses dash’d writh drops 
Of onset; and the light and lustrous curls— 

That made his foreheadP'like a rising sun 

High from the dais-throne—were parch'd with dost; 

Or, clotted into points and hanging loose, 
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Mix’d with the ki\iyghtl^ growth that fringed hia lipa 
So like A ahatter’cl column lay tl^e King; 

Not like that Arthur who* with lance in rest, 39^) 

From spur to plume a stai of tournament, 

Shot thro’ the hate at Oamelofc, and charged 
Before the eyes of ladies and of kings 

Then loudly cried the bold Sii Bedivcie 
‘ Ah * my Jxird Arthur, whither shall F go ? 

Where shall I bide my fort head and ni}- e>es ? 

For now 1 see the true old times are tlcad, 

When every morning brought a noble chance, 

< And every chance brought out a noble knight. 

Such timesjiave been not since* the light that U*d 400 
The holy Ktders with the gift of m\ rrh 
But now the whole Rotind Table is dissolved 

4 

Which vf&s an image of^he mighty world, 

And I, the last, go foHh conipanionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the >cars. 

Among new men, strange faces, otju^r miiuls ’ 

I 

And slowly answer’d Arthur from thtelmrge 
'The old order diangeth, yielding place to new. 

And God fulfils himself m many ways. 

Lest one good custoin should corrupt the worhl 410 
Ckimfort thyself what comfort is m me 7 
I have lived my life, and that which 1 have done 
May He within himself make pure ' but thou. 

If thou shouldnt never see my face again, 

; Praj^for my soul More things are wrought prayer 
Than this world dreams of Wherefore, let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day 
For whlit are men better than sheep or goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 4S0 

Both for themselves and those who call them fnend 7 

t 
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For 90 tbd whole round earth ia every way 
Bound by gold chaise about the feet of Ood. 

But now farewell. I am going a long way 
With these thou eo«5at—jf indeed I go 
(Foi' all my mind » clouded with a doubt)^ 

To the inland'valley of AviUon ; 

Where falia not haihior rain, or any «now. 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it Uoi 
l)e«p-meadow\l, happy, 'fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown'd with snmmor aea^ 
Where I will heal me of my grievous uronnd.' 

So said he, and the barge with oar and sail 
Moved from the hnnk, like some full-braaated swan 
That, fluting a wild carol ero bei death, 
llufBes her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 
With swarthy webs. Long Htood Sir Beclivere 
Revolving many memories, till the hull 
Look'd one black dot against the verge of dawn, 

And on the mere the wailing diofl away 

But when'that moan had past for e verm ore. 

The stillness of the dead worhl's winter dawn 
Amarod him, and he groanThe King is gone.* 
And therewithal came on him the wemLrhyme, 

* Fyom the great .deep to the great deep he goes.* 

Whereat he slowly turn'd sifJ slowly clomb 
The last hanl footstep of ii*on cing ; 

Thence mark’d tho black hull moving yet, and cried, 

* He passes to be Hliog among the de^d, 

And after heshng of his grievous wound 
He comes again , out—if he come no more— 

O me, be yon dark Queens in yon black boat. 

Who shriek'd and wail’d, the three whereat we gaaed 
On that high day, when, clothed with living iighti 
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Th«( 3 r stood before bia thrc<n« m sileDce, l^rieftds 
Of Arthor, who ehonld help hb^ ati his need ?' 

Theu fibin the dawn tt seemed there oMaeit but jfiaint 
As beyond the limit of the '«roiid, 

Like the last echo bom of a great cx^> 

as if some fair city vcij|re one Toice 460 

Around a king retnrinng frotn bis wors. 

Thereat once more he moved aliout, and clonib 
Kv'n to the highest ho oould climbs and saw, 

Straining his eyes bencjith au arch of hau<l. 

Or thought he saw^ the s|ieck that bare the Klmg, 

I>own that long water opening on the <leep 
Rome where far off, pass on aiirl on, aifrl go 
Frcuu less to less aiul \ auisli intoJighU 
And the new sun rOse*briiJging tlie new year 
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] Leodog-raa, the King of Catnellara 'I'hPHe n;u:if*R ate 
xatiously aintoc, Looilcj^jati, J^xle^iran, aud Tainf* 

lud, (’anitilyarfle, (’'tinehanl Maloiy'a Afortt 

•rArfhuT, md otluii niimr h^'eiulaTV Wnfk'* A note in 
Wnulil'rt ulition of Malory ‘('anicljat I irf iip[MUf»nt]y tfu* 

iliHtnot valltcl in tin' Kiii^iisb ni 1 lomaiu'c of 

Mi-fhu, t»n the Ixnder of whuh a towi -d HiioKetiho 

Brecknock), b'utthei on in the Miutt* imx'HI tlir oipitnl of 
rariiiolnle xanl to Iv (\irohaibe “ 

4 Oulnevere dell^^ht Stan 

l»utni'|vt re, ami {^u In'r j Iji*^ uiic I (l(ll4;htj 

The jMnse after tlu Avonl ‘ fUiinocte' gp ea ornphaniH to tlu* 
name* and itnportam’o to the c har.ult’i <ieoiIrey of Monmouth in 
his lIiKtory of tht Wi'i/'or/v wpoBa tin ii.iriio (iiiaiihumar.), and slutf h 
that tlie lady \^an ** dest-emit'd from u noble family of RrmiariH, and 
educated under Duke t'adoi off^nna’ill, andanrpaHRcxi in lK*Muly 
all the Women of til' islind ” 7'he following bid'llm;»H of tlie name 
are al»ofound —(lueiihara, (»eniji^, <iweiihw> hir, ttayiior, (Client 
ver, and tiuinever 

5 For many a petty Mng Uovffrcy of Monmouth 

iMi^coimte of the leigiiH of B in tub (graudHon of Ahc.uuus) iuianiiK 
three sone, LcKrt]#% Alhanaoi, and C ^miLe r . Len ^, B clin ua. 
(brother of BiPninia, tJi^i onqucroi ff Home), (‘ rwwi belaunuk, 
Arvinufu e. BA'inmiio, Cara^siUM, Ah< h |i*o7n5litsr Cricl, 

Oefav iua, MaxiniianiiH, f'onHtantiTif, Voitigern, and ConeUui 
tme’s bona Aureliub, AmbroHius, and Uthu 

13 For first AnreUus died Tbe reign of Aurelius (calleii 
*Aureh\ui Kmr>»' in OureCh and LynttU) oecupiee the fifth 

c 33 
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book Geoffwy'ft C'hC ■iniclft,. After ilefeating Vortigern 
ho roAqurre the 8axou»^, tieheaila Hctigist, and, by Mamu'a 
aid, transports the great wtouc* «aU«l ‘'Ibe Giant's r^ce' from 
Kildai*e in Ireland to Halishury Plain, he erecia them as 

a m(/nument to the Biitiah clnefs slalit by Hengiah Finally he 
is potsomud by a Saxon At his dentil thcjo nppeats a 'wonderful 
comet, fiom whiah issur two long and hiilliant rays, together 
nrith R fairy fonn much resendthtig a dragon. 

14 And after mm King Uther. 'Hie sixth book of the 
ChronU'Ie coutams the reign of Uther Hta hi'St act after his 
election to the rroi^n is to cause two goldw dragons be ma4lo 
in imitation of that which he hafl seen in XTthei's comet's tall, 
one of iheau he solemnly offeis np in the church at 'Winchester, 
and takes the other as the ro>al standard, W'heriro he was 
afterwards called Pei Dtagon or Dragon’s Ikeud tSee the dcs 
cnption m of Aithura crest, **Thc J>rogon of the 

great l’endragona>.hip.’'J After oonquermg revollers m I'le 
northern provun Ulher goes round all thSi|pia>tti^ nations, 
and ft*c<^lainiH that rebclln'ii'i ptople from tlicir ferooiiy He 
then o\ei cornea (iorlois, Duke of Cornwall, and mat tics Ihb 
wnlow, Igema. After other Uittles, ho w poisoned by tho 
Haxoiis, and buried at Stonehenge near bis brother Aurelius, 

16. for a space A hint is given in these words of the failure 
which in the cud is to overtake the work of Arthurs life. 

17 Malory’s words are, ‘"lint witbin few yeaies aftei King 
Arthur wonne all the North, S'otland and aJf that were under 
their obeysanee Also a pai t of W'aJes held against King 
Arthur, but hco overcome tJiem all, as hec did the leiiliiont, aaid 
all through tho lu Me prow esse of himselAs and his knights of tho 
Round Table" the order of knighthcKid esta¬ 

blished by King AAnur It took its iiauio fiom, a large round 
table at which the king and his kiughts sat for meals Sucb 
a table is still preserved at Winchester aa having lielonged to 
King Arthur mmie accoiuita Pfa> that theio wetu at ^ 

thotoMe, and that it was originally const! tided to iJJmatetEir’ 
the world, which long afkrr Arthur’s tum was supposed 
to be fiat and circular in form; e Ourwvere — 

^ But I wras first of all 1 ‘lo ktu^ who drew 

. The knighthood errant of tins realm and all 

The rea&^s together under me, their Head, ' 

In that fair Order of my Table Roimd, 

« A gloiKHiS C<Miipany, the flower of men 

To serve as model for the mighty world 
And bo the fair beginning of a tamo *'— 

We are further told that this t able wa s ongfhallv co nstructed by 
Merlin, the wiaard^ for Pther l*<m dia1gdn. w 

iJSSaoirmrbu^ W1& Beodogtan’s 
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datighfcor, ih« tablo and 100 km^hts ^th it tr«r« wnt to Arthur 
with Guinevere os a wedding gift that should please him more 
than a grant of land. One of the seats a'os called the JSfugt* {% *, 
seat) i^rsVoiw [sec Th« LuM /*owrnawfnf} l»«' 0 aus« it swallowed 
up any anohaste person who /iat iii it, ( ialaltad the Eur^ waa 
4? iwooimts 

say that the Round Taoje was constructed in imitation of the 
table used by Christ and His diMciplerf at the Ijist Supper ; that 
it eontained 1 3 seats , and that the at'at originally fxM*upied hy 
Christ was al'^ys empty oKot'pt when owupied by the Holy 
C« rail. Other Kin^ and Princes besides A rthur had Hound *1 aViles. 

of Edward I. Hoj^yr y^yrtinny established a ^ 
for the furtherancew warlike pastimes, and King 
IS saul to ha\o done the same * 'I’o hold a Homiu 
to moan little more than to hold n touruacuont 
The knights of the Hound Table whose deeds are told in 
Tfyt id^iU Qf (he King, are — 

Bf'threre **dllirat tnotle and latest left of ihl the kniglits ; 
Ijanc^'ioi His warrioi xviioni iie lo\ M and hoin>ui d most; '* 
•fVoimni. A reckless ami m ton cut knight was ho , 

*JUodred ** Struck for the tliroiie, and striking f<innd his 

doom ; ” , 

*ifartth “ Underwent the sooty vokoof kitchcu-vassalagc;'* 
Kay *, , “ No uiollow^uastor of the mealH and diiiiks , ” 
Oeraint, .,** A tiibutary prince of Devon , '* luanied to Enid , 
Bolin . **The Savage ,' and Balan^ hie br<>thci , |l*nic, ” 

• Prmi»a/. ..** Whom Arthur and his knighthood call’d The 
OcUahad **But I, Sii Arthur, saw the Holy Urail,’* 

Bars. . ** A square set man and honest.’y*f IoSik clot's kin, 

B^Ueoa ..“Of the fsles enamoured of Imui’ic, 

Trxatram '“Of the Worxls , ” slain by Mark, Isolt’s husband 
Also fird^inst Tuftwer, and Bagramore. 

24. Tooted, grubbed up by the roots the com, etc. 

26. ttae wolf devour, a common occurrence to tliis day in 
ports of India. > ^ 

26. leat ft>ar fsek Moby aulhentio records of wolf- 
reared children in com]i>arativcIy modern tunes are to tie found. 

A good accofimt of a half-wild boy, captUMKl in a wolf’s den, is» 
given in lh- Bnira mJhcfto. where the description «r)f 

the boy’s habits iallitta ihat given in the text of the halnU ^ 
of hiS foreruniiers in Cameiiarde. Cf, the tale of Itomulus and 
Remus and the ancient belief tn the existence of the were-wolf, 
or loup-garouj a lx>^e. half-man, hall-wolf, tliat devoured 
ehildrc^ Giraldua Csmbronsis tells us that Irishmen can 

**dlutnga mto woli^'* 

* 

*Bmm at let and Belttesnt, oimI so oiUed Artiaur's nepbesra 


In the mgn 
Hound Tjd^ 


XahTe*came 
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32. wolf-Ulce men. Cf /7eratM/arirfof banrlit ktii^hte -- 

Stnpt from the three dead wohes of woman XK)rn 
The tliree gay Buitu of armour which the> wore * 

31 mock four feet, go on all foura like the wolf that hud 
Mickled them 

34 Qroon'd for, eagerly longed for 

3ij bis tnrother king, llrlen, called * Rion * in Mf>rhn and 
' Urjcnce ’ or * Ryonoo, king ot North Wales * hy Mulorj 

36 a be&Uien horde, called Karacens in Mrthn and In Maloi v , 
In lealil) they wcie pcihapn Noisernen, “the hcathtn of the 
Xorthoni Sea'* {fitrnmf and Lntd) and Saxon** 

35 And on the spike amazed Notiee the Hlhlcration ; the 

doniinant Icttcia ur<' and t, all slmip, hmd fc«<Minds 

43 He le not Uther'e scm. For the reason ot thej>€ doubts, set 
l»clow' *» 

ri4 tho' his face was bare, i t hm \isor, the face piece of his 
helmet, wiib raised. A hint is, pci hups, heiegneii ihut thtitoncM 
ouglit to have instinct ivl 1> known at sight of Aitliui s iace that 
lie was Clod’s ‘ highest crealtiie heie , but, ua she says of herself, 
111 tho Idjll that bears hei name, her 

“ false voluptuous pn<*e, that twk 
Too easily iinpiLHsiona from below. 

Would not look up ” 

to recognize the height of Arthur’s xniritv 

50 Felt life In this line tho hist, second, and fifth foot are 
trochees, as is also the first foot of the next line — 

Felt the i light of { licr »'' 3 ’'cs | Into i hia life 
Smite on j the aiVd-|den ” 

Such variations from the usual iambic regiilafity—“ discords 
dear to llie musician ” (Sea /Jifam'i ]—give stteiiglh and emuhaais 
and prevent inoiiotouy Foi other examples, sec General Intro¬ 
duction, p XIX Malory sa^’s simply, “ And there hod King 
Arthui the first sight of C«uene\t'!, daughter Uij'o King Leo- 
degrauiice, and ev or after he lo . ,i her " 

• 62 For while. J^or introdr* t*s the reason of his return. 

*65 for most . kli^ See below^ lines 110 115, for tbe names 
of some of them, • 

72 the sen of Goiiols. Oorlois is called by fireoffrc> of Mon¬ 
mouth * rfti* CorwHowr,* and by Malory * duke of I'uitagel * m 
* Cortwfw'ayle ’ “ Thcs»j»mall town of Tiiitagcll, is 

situated on the const of the Rnstol ChatUkel, about "four miles 
from Canielfnrd The rums of tne eaStTe, which liad become so 
celebrated in medieval romance, arc still seen on the brow of a 
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rook, partly influlat6(1, tmiIcK'^kiisi^ life sea’’ iNolo in ^^|||lgUt'8 
Miklor>) See Iwlow, imoa ISi 1*20 

73, tbe soil of Anton See Ik'Iow, lines *.?20~2£!8 Malory 
Well " ftiijil MeiHii “ 1 know a loi*l of vonrs (Uther'a) tn 
this lantl that is a p.issuij{ tiiif man und a faithful, amt he shal 
have the nouiishing of \our ihiUl; hiH name i« Sii Kvtor, and ho« 
'M loni of a fttire livelyh^xal in many {xirtNof I'higlaml .iml Wales." 
In the Englmh J/fr/tit thisloid m talhil ‘ Sn Antoiir.* 

To Travail of the life Ah in tho hirth of a child, so it ih 
natinal that lu the hirtli of tinit lo\ r Ihi'te should la'a piiiiifiil 
St nsf of yi,lining and a stioug dist ui txiTiee of a niairn whole 
being Nti Adam. KfW'aking nt (Milton,/* L \ jii. 530) s.iyH 

h« ic pivHf^ion lust, I f(dt, 

Cominotntii ^traiigi' ” 

Hi What happiness lonely Klnff C’f. Adam's comphunl in 

Paiadist-, PL viii .— 

In solitude 

What hnppiiuas‘' Who tail cii]ov uloin ’ 

■ill ye stars that Shudder ('1 Paunta 

O Love, L(*M‘, J40ve I () witherlim might * 

O '■sun, that fnmi thy noonday In ight 
Sluidrlctcst when i stiain my siglit 

8.3 O earth tinder me So, m VVn /Viuoss, the “«1 ouMm'’ 
and “ hnuntmg nense f»f hollow hIiows’’ that \(X tin J'lime. die 
out when the HOinaii lie loves yieldn hcr*iclf up to him in aiisvif r 
to hit pravei, 

Ik 

“ A< cornpliKh tlnui my nmnhood ami thystlf 
Lay th> nvicnt ImikIh hi rnino and trust in rnt ” 

84 for saving f he Join'd malce It live Tin nh a that uornnii 
18 the complement of man ho thiil only in wedded hiipfiiiieaH run 
man’s ideally |>c.ifiit atat/O Iw hnind and that only in hik h a 
imiOD cun the pui|K>He of his life he rightly fuUiUcd ih the main 
* moml ’ of 'Dir Pi-iUdh'* hce the lunt tanl-ii 

94 as he speaks tale 11n imriati\e is now resumed hy 
the poet. 

93 li|ld-of battle bright star \\ un this hiight pieiiuoof 
Arthui's great l>attl^at thcToundation ol Itia realm (out runt (liat 
in Tht Pat'tiHif of Arthur of the “ l.mt dim, weinl V»atlle of the 
west,” w'here the death white iniht and eonfuHion dulled the 
hearts of All. 

lO'l The long-lamced run C’f Malory i 13 “'Hien either 
battailc let lhc*ir hoi«es runiie a« fast a« tiny might,” and i l.'i, 
** All these fortie kinglitf-s njdc on afore, with grctf^t on 

their thyghcs, and spurred theyr liorttcx rnyglitely as fast *ih thej, r 
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honifi«|||||iight ruTkAe ** the mam body ol ^ army. C£. 

Scott iMtljt of (hr /,«Ac, \ 1 - K) — 

> 

T^ifcir hor>»en>en. in the rear. 

The stern bulttUia ciowiieti ” 

lat, here nsctl m the scn»e of metef*-, rav'**>d Of the common use 
of iassM m iicrman, and ((fTyfinf *tnri I «»<■/, i.’—- 

“ Then the Kmg ga^c onlers to h“t blow 
Him horns for hunting on the morrow morn ” 

10'S as hole and there spraying, as the rint.f btru^rgle swerved 
now to one ji.xit f»f th«* Iteld, nov to anothoi 

lOtJ the Power* world So in <'uinns>tt read of the 
“eigns and itniaLlos and wonders' that shoiAi'il the sjmijMithy of 
Nature with Aithur at the foumling of the Kouud Tame, and 
how the land was full of life-^ 

“so glad wcr« sfiirits and men ’ 

110 the kings OarAdos Orkney Ihesc iiuints are nil to be 
found m Malory, where (In WiighCf* edition) they ate spelt 
CaradoM, l^icnce (“of the land of (»orc”j, t'radelmoiit (or 
C'radelmans), riant lanec (or C'lanajjee), BnwidegonM. Angusariee 
(or Angwysanee) Morgiinore (“seneyall with the king of the 
liundred knights”), nnd l^»t (irtinrey of Monmouth calls 
AnguiMtvnl ‘ Angus# Jum, King c»f the Scots * 

12(» ‘Ho' they yield f’ Cf ^falory*4. lf» “Mith that oamo 
'^fe^lyn up<in a groat Mack hotsg, and Ba>dc Ui King Arthur, 
* Ve have never tloiio ; have je not done jnongli * of thret* score 
thoiiHund ye liavorhdt on lyve but fifteene thousand , it le t^'-ino 
for to sa\e ho - ' ” * Ho' H tli© formal nxihunation used by a 

commamler in lialtle or the umpire in a tournament to oiiiei a 
cessation of bostilitu^s , ef Mallory*, \ 44. “ Theiewitli tli© liant 
prince cued Ho. and then they went U> lodging/' 

121. like a painted battle Cf Coleridge, The Ancient 

Manner — 

**■ As idle as a jpaiubed ship, 

Upfm a pu'!v»ed ocean *’ ♦ 

Obeenre the accente in this lin 

' “ tS6 like a pidtited bdttle the vi ar stodd tr 

—where the two a. cented syllables »t the ei.^ of the line weight 
the rhythm ar.' it down U> pupare the ropreeeutatjve pause 
after “8ileiu’.d/* in the next Imc See General Initettucuon, 
p xviii.r 

124 hie warrier most. Sir T^neelot of the Lake; see 
belowjjtliues 446, 7. 

127 the fire of Ck>d . . tiattle-fleld. Cf. Lancelot and Elaine, 
where Lancelot again says ol Arthur 
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111 K»a hoatbcji Hie fiiv of Cod 
Fills him ’ I never aaw his hkf them U\e» 

^ No greater hsader ” 

129 'WlMreat tbe two deathleiis love In the days of 
chivalry it was a common <'ustom for two kniglit^^ fo <4^^e(ir to 
each otnei a defcOMVe and odeusivo allhince, anil they were then 
uillcd /ratii^4 jitrctil. sworn hMdhti's 

132 9faa*B word Is Ood la man I'lns i^xnreKibiou occurs again 
in Halm aw4 Btda.u. Ste in Hamid, n 2, “ wotdK are the nmn '* 

13S Ulilas, and Srastlas, and Bodivero chalu 
*'U lliUH ) ami Br^s{ti4!i | oml Bi<tl|ivfrv ’ 

Lines coiiiiKwtsl of propel naitics oftuii take In dim in their scaii- 
Bion ef Verg fr»o ?7 i H7 .— 

(ihliicM , i*t l^An**i|jKv^ i^t, I IfiojA Mi’UjiciliT* ' 

L^^lfiua fiwimns Lci Im? the l^tim/ed foim of the F.nglish 'wolf' 
‘MieoflPrey of Monmouth call* him ( dt* HirarthhtfL lii the 

early,Flench roinaiu e» it is and the I (ftnf* of llie Hnghsh 

editions maj’ hn a mcie misleading ” i Note in SVnght m Malorj ) 

141 holp, Cf hrtfpttt, hue ItKh lielow 

150 Merlin art "According to (ieoflie> of Monmouth (lib 
VI. cc 18, 19) M-erhn hail been court inago lan Him e tJu tiirio 
of Voitigirn, who hml ctiiihed hitii to bo sought as the only one 
capabh. of rolfovilli'him out of tin diflicult} hi* 1i.Ad luicountored 
m raising a castle on SaliHhuiy Tlain'' (Note m Wnght's 
> Malory) Welsh ♦•‘•’iditibnn s]>cU die name MdciMin ami narriite 
that he was the fkiid of Kniryrf WKshg, the \iiihiosni»i of Svxoo 
history, by ivhoBc wmiirmnd he built Stenclwnge "The true 
history of Mei lin net ms to be that ho was liorn ln'i wc<mi IIu }<'ais 
470 and 4fW), nml during tlie inv'asion of the Saxon tofik tlic n.iiiic 
of Aminoae, whichInsn.imcof Meiltii, fioin iln sue* «sh 
fill leader of the ISrilons, AmbrosiUH Atiicbaniis, who was his 
iirst chief luid from whoi»e sdvu^ he pinsed into that of King 
Arthur, the southern Icatlei ot the Britons " (Moilcy* Hnr/h/th 
HViieirs, 1 ) Malory iiilroduVos M< ilin Hoincwhat ahnifitlv as 
called Ill to help Ulher in iiix lov^* sickiiexs for fhe f.iir Igravne 
This he does on condition that Utlicr and IginyrieV sou shrill In 
given upas soon as liom into Ins keeping "foi to noitixMh there 
tut I will have it, for it shall he voiir worship and the ohilileM 
availe af much aa th|t rlnlrt w'orth Merlin is represented in 
Afrrfin and Vint^n ns t)ic son of a demon and also as ** the great 
Enchanter of the Time," and again as 

" the most rimons man of all thc/se times. 

Merlin, who knesv the range of all thuir aits, 

Had built the King )hb hiVdiA, ships, .ind luiHs, 

Was also Bat it. and knew the starry heavens ; * 

'The people call'd hitn WuEard'—’ 
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152 M«rlin’fi master Ifeys liUis*, oi Blaise, ac 

(■^)r(hng till' l<*|[»«*nd ot Mrrhti^ wa.s a lierniit wl»f> htul 

proWUMl the inotlu't of Ml tint fiom tin ticinl whn Merlins 
mtliLi ami hu<l uii'iettaken ^Iciltii s c<hiiarii>ii ftorn infaiiey 
Muloty IlHh tiH how Mi'ihii, aflei Aithiii m hat lie aj^ajiist 

the kings, took Ins lettxe of King Aithiii “loi tfj gt« hii* iimi«ler 
Hleise uhich in Nm thunilurlain! , .Nkilin g.i'e Rh iw* an 

tiocount of the light, uml no wrote ll« hatlayle word hy 

vvoxlo iLb Merlin tolde him, hovv it iH'gaii, aiul hy whon), and in 
like wiHo howf it wkk omlxl and wlio had tlu worst All the 
hata\lcH that were done m Aiilinrs flajos Mrrl\n caused Ulejae 
hiH maHter to write tlu in " 

ir>5 sathlmdovn //xn is In le, l>\ oiigin lu tlu datnc vase , 
Huch ‘iefle\i\e dativ«*s ' with intiansitiM vtih" vx u* mi> tonniion 
in old J’Uiglisli . foi cvaii’jjlos ste Mru-t/nei, hiuj fintut >ol ii 
61, firi I'f fKno/ie, I5l), “ re*«t thee siiii ” ami Si ott Loy 
of /fit Lwtt 11 2, " Spoisl thee what tlion hast to ilo 

]6<t bolpen half as well of me Metning, of isnuse, ihnl 
the chainherliiin's hi Ip hail, m fnt t, bts.'n lovs than no h< Ip ui all 

166 1 have seen chase, the reaHon hong tliat the ^oung 
lUikoo, having hoen hatihed in the ne*! ot tlic It-^aei low], tiu^ 
to oust tin* odfipring ot the iightfiil ciwner, ouekcxw' »ggs ait 
often ionnd in tlu iu“^ts of sniillei hiiiN Tin King ask** if the 
lonls have lujv hmsoh toi lluuktng Aiihitr him heen put in 
Sion of a thi<»ne to whieh he ha** hy hirth no light <'f 
Sfiiiv ifny at Hnttft Ahttty --“The tiuKoo filing with mv 
false egg 1 o\ el whelm The riiitiM ii<*sl 

173 Then Bedlwire the King Tin' eh'iraLtei of TUdiveie, 
w ho, in J fu f^ansituf of Atfhui is tin Kiiign lawr eoin|i.nnon- 
“ First made iiiul latest left i/f all tlu knightii' is di'-tiin ti^ raid 
coiisistonlly iHiinted He is a ]»Iuin, hlunt, honest i^oiil, who 
tioulilen himself little uhoiil ihi donhts and diiTicultius whuh 
Inset tho belief of others in the right of Aithiii's kingship He 
bakou no aceoiint of any supernatural elaitn, Bwee})e away all tiie 
m>Bter> with whieh some would Biinound Aithui^ 1 jitli, and 
gives a siinpU , imtuml and, to himsi h nt all events, a .ctisfactoi^ 
account of Artlmi’s parentage •' >'inpar*-* hm eomi ut in 'J he 
PoAsxntj q/ Arthur, wiicre. wli - even the King is shaken hy 
doubts ami inward ({ucstionings, ho will have none of them, 
whore he eaies nothing foi ghosts .aid drea*nft, ami rorkons all 
mystic ifKittents A-a ll.e imimUswi glanunit of tlit field He feels 
that Arthur is tnu king, and having once made up his mind 
on the point aespises all rumouis and iievei swerves from un 
questioning loyalty 

178 For there be baaebom See Introduction to the Idyfh 

181 And there be fkom heaven. Sec Introduction 
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llS 2 but my belief An Hio fyntwx Known ut* the 

‘‘pendent uoiniUiLtive , the innin ^belief ih lett ‘ hang'uiji/tui 
it were, with no >eTh to lewt on, owing 1 c» i I'htUigv ol eonHtrne 
non after the henWiue ha*! hpmi Iwirnn 

IS4 81r, for ye know, et« fVo nfroi be.;;inh a jnomHed nt^ny ? 

* f linew 3.%S, •►, hohnv, diul /Vo f)t Af'hiii^ h Si» ydf* in 

(heek aijil fiitm in Ldiin 

1H7 Ygeme “ Foi -^lu v.ih called a f«u hidv ami a 
wi'^o, and het name was > dlid l<jfmitu ' (Malor\ , i f) 

ISH daugbters had she borne T) u^t< ato iiillmt hy NfahuK 
M.irgaW'<e, Kl.mii', and Moipui le K.iy , the last naintal “wuh 
|M }1 1 o Jifkd in .Liiunmt'v, .iml nIm leainid mi mm h that 

hhe was a gieat «‘lf ik ot nitrionMiiea 

]M4 the bright dishonour \ri i xctmph* <'f ihe lignte of speeeh 
«’alh'1 ‘o\%rnouni', it Hoi it'i t, n.iv\ I^nnt'^fof 

tfuff /iVfffwt 

*' lliH liomnii ioot<>d in dtHhotvim kIoimI 

And faith nnfuiilitnl kepi Inin falwei^ line ” 

i?l4 afterward After him MjiIoi-v nmUiH I ilnn nnrx ive 
Artlnii's hiitJi iie.uJv twtt veitix 

210 all before his time All' i'* oi afiv*'!))"" ‘ ipute' oi 

* mm h ’ * 

211 all a« Boon as bom '* All ’ - ‘ juki ’ 

2)2 Beliverd postern gate ‘'Then whin Dk Iddv wat^ 
iloliMMid, the km;^ < omriiiindeil two knightf< ind two ladies li» 
t. tt tlie ( hild liouiid 111 >1 iliitii of g<»]d, ainl fliil \i d« Iim i him 
to wliat |K>or man >e meet at the po^tlein of tin* r^iHtle So 

the child deli\ero<l unto Miihn ” (M iloi y , i .t) 

217 for each hand ‘ Then fitoml fh< ri^ilni in gTc.il jeopciirl^’ 
long vvlnh, foi evti\ lord that wmh niighr'v of iinai m ith liim 
strong, ami in 1113 wend 10 Inisc heon king ’ (Mii1or\, i ,t) 

'2J4 rear’d him own Malory callfi young Aiihui Sir 
K IV'' ‘ noiipirtln d hrothei, ' and tells how on Ibatning Infl rwil 
paiHiilaffi he says t>f Jup fostir fither, " Ye #we the man in tfie 
woild ill it 1 mn most ladioMing to anil m> gooif Indy andmoihei 
your wife, that uh well es her own hath fo-'tensl me and k» pf 

2*10 eA. hundred basetuim “ ‘some ' r lln kmgB had mnFiel 
of Merlin's -winds >did ili r nu *1 \\»'ll thnt it shiinld Ix' an lie Rail) 
and some of them l.iHi/liefl him lo scorn, ;♦>* King Lot and more 

other him a wit. h ’ i Malory 1 hi 

% 

‘231 clamour'd for a king “And at thi fmr^l of TciitecoHl 
all mumer of men assA' ed to pull at tin iiword that would ariHny , 
hntimne might pno.iil liuf \rtlmr ; and he pulhd it out afoie 
all the hinlR and lonimon* th*it weie tlurt win rr fore all the 
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conrTDon* cried at once, «iU l»a\© Artliur unto our king * 
(Malory, i 5> 

245 as lie could would, as liberally as bis broken'fortunes 
allowfld, not as hltcrall^ he woiibl htt\e a'lnhej 

247. lee on summer seas, as little likrlv to tnulurr as Ice ilmt 
has floated into the warmth of wout heni JealML'i gs fre«iu©iitly 

float from the Ate tic regions so fat smith as to be melted by tne 

W'arm <1 IIIf .stream Ct Co>enti3 I*.itmore ^i» tAe//cn«e, 
XI 2 ’ 

** An iceberg in an Indian sea ” 

2r>2 Hath body en^, has stieiigih enough, a b< their of aim, or 
nniul, nr bdbiVMng Thoughont the /'/y//-. 'I'ennvMon uses the 
old loriji * enow’ ^t was oiigtiuiily a pluVnl foiin of ‘enough ’ 

2.*)H O Xing and, etc , t e *‘() King, (listen) and (then) 1 
will tell," etc Tealhyson fre*(ii»‘iitlv lines tins old form, a < on 
junction nnnusliately follouing an luvoeAtion 

2o7 dais Irftin the ainie root dtst , and nie.Mung otiginalK a 
r|t]Oit, then a lound pluftii, then a high table, then a enru>{>Y 
over a hush table oj throne, and liiiAtl^ tlie raiscil platform on 
which a high table or a throne stands 

In Iow,tdeep tones coming of a light These lines are 
ofb'Ji quotid ii3 tin. finest in tlie |>oem '■ 

2til BO strait vows and are doiddets. tf woi<Ir 

of tho same <oi a siniiUr) meaiiuig from one root Tin se lown 

arc buefly eiiumei.iUtl in Httrrth find 

luv knights are s%v»iiji to v'ows 
Of utter luirrlihoini, utter gentleness, 

Ami, lo\ing, ntier geiitleiie*<s ui hne. 

And uttrrim»«t obeflunec to the King/’ 

Sec Tristram’s account of these vows in Thf La&i Tmtrnnm^ni, 

2(12 soma Were |iale ghoet, lx4ng stnuk with uw'e at Uie 
solemnity of the vows they had sworn * 

2<k) Soma tloiltM, as filed by noble cnthnsuism for dinsds. 

2(14. othare dacad danshvl um it were, by tin bright¬ 

ness of the revelation of a new Iih \iid dutiea lu store lor tbam, 
whieb at hrsi they could onl> po . iy understand A putuiieo/ 
thisiifc and its duties is gnon in Ouiifrt^tr — * 

I made them their hands iii nunc nhd sw'ear, 

To roverci <» ’h'' King as if he were 

Thou lene* and their eonscienr'e as their King, 

To break the heathaii an<l uphold the < bust. 

To ride .ibrrskd redressing hunmn w rotigs. 

To speak no slander, no, nor Iinton to it. 

To honour hia own word as if his ilod's. 
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To left.d sweet hvcui m pufoet^hitetity, 

To love one maiden only, olea^o t«> her. 

And eoriihip her h\ years (if noble deeds, 

UdUl they won her,” 

207- Bubliino, comfortable, I'dinfoicheering; 

Tennyson hae ‘comrorhiblc woivi* * again in J'hf //orrrV Tai* 
and m Qwten Mary^ v i So in the tVimmiirnon Serrice u» the 
KiigUah IVayer Book * ** Tfear nrhnt contfortahlo word* our ftavjour 
Christ e4uth to all that trul.\ turn tA> him ” 

*269. From eire BkeneBa of the Xing. Th^ Ifoly (irail —- 

** and llus (ialahail hi licard 

My t$)ctlor's \iaion, hllM inr \^iUi aiiiari., 

Hi‘ 4 e>cH bocamp m> like hor own, thoir^nn'd 
Hers, and himself ho b»<>thcr iiioro than I '* 

273. l>own from the coaement, % r lltrcjugh the gloiw of tbo 
atoned window nchly dight wuh the pn tun of Christ on the 
CroHw 

274 vert, and, asure, hmiMio names fur gicen and blu'^ in 
early legends the ditlerunt colour** aii Bumetnnea snjjjiom'fl to ho 
syintwilK of Nanons virtuoa or feeiinga I'hiis rni (* eehetiaJ 
rosy rod, Love's proper hue,” aa Milton i^alls it} typifioil fyivo, 
Hoynj, and Tyitli or Faith '*' 

273. three fair queens. <Soe fiitroflucimn On t)i«* dock of a 
dark Ixitgo whu.h >H*ar« Atthur awny aftci Im hist battli* m Th*^ 
Pacin'? of Arthur, there also Ht-«<od “black hhn k hooded” 

three ijneens with crfwiis of gold ' who “ put forth iln-ir liaiids 
oi.d t#K>k the king and wept ” Ik'iliMu asks if lh«'\ la* not 

“ the tlirce when.ft \i» gj/ed 
On that high day, siben clothed with living lieht, 

They etoorrixifore the throne in silence, ftnuds 
Of Arthur, who should help him ot hia need **’’ 

Sec note to The PaAsiug of Arthur, line 306 
279. mage MeHin. See note to 1 130, almvc 

282 Lady of the Lake For Malory'a aci'ount rtf ‘HTow' 
Arthur by the mean of Meilin iprat JSxcalilnir kin nw'ord of the 
lAdy of the Lake,” see hia Mort>> iTArthra, i 23 

283. Who knows Lord See Introdu fion. . 

Clothed ‘^nderfAl “And in the midsi the lake 
Artbnr was ware of an aim clothed in whtU* "vxmiti ” iMaloryi 
See also the deacnption of the finiltng ami th*. fVisting away of 
Bxcalibnr m The Pax‘iiuif of Arthur, where thi« hne i» repiiated 
as a * permanent epithet * of tlie arm that aro^iu from the lake, 
samite is a rich silk atuff interwoven with gobl or j'llvei thread , 
derived from <?k hrx, six, and rnito/*, thread of the warp liter¬ 
ally * woven of rax threads ’; cf. dvmtfy Tciinysoii hM * red 
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samite' ami ' Ma* keat Haif>ite' ui Latmfof awl A7at7{e. and 
‘crimson aannlc ’ in Thf Jiofy Ortuf 

*2S^ Ilia bui?e cross bilted sword '1 ht < toss sha|ic«1 htU of 
the swonU of kriightM H\nilKi]ii nf thoir religious 

belief, wus often used .is a omblc in nj>oii m Inch oullm 

were taken, und#vihich MMiiiiidirl ilniri of then ^ovltl 

Malory (xn 9) tells ot iMr f'tron.tU how. wlien sore tt nrpted, 
“ hy a(Uintun and grate he ‘-aw hifr r-woul h* iijioii tin giuniid 
all naked, in whose {Kinnnel was a nd t roHw uiul the sign of the 
ciucihx therein, amithought Inrn on hiH knighlliciofl, ami his 
proiniHC made tofoicmhnd unto (lx good rutin 'I hen he nmdt 
the sign of the eioh>- in hi*' torelu.ut, iinil tluiewjth the paMhoii 
tinned ufi so dowti, and i\ < Itunged u>i1e> u Him>ke uiid a 

hluf k (loud, lUnl thin he was aditd 

a mist Lord For tlo alligfun.tl mgruh< aut r ed this 
dcHiii]»tion see Intro<l net K«n .md cl the dc'.M ipljou of the 
gate of the Laely of the laikf in fian^h find I f/n* flc 

290 A voice as of the watora ( i iiihh . ? \i\ 2. “And 

I heard a \oue fionf Ifea\in, in the voiti of in,in\ waters’ 
Cf also /tint 1/oC an/l hlamt 

“ She (‘hunted ‘Uintehis of ni^bleijous liyiims, 
lli'niel on thi winding waters 

for aha dwells world It i*- .i h« lentitn ho l that cmm the iiiO‘<t 
\ lolent Rten ins utlee I oul> the suifai'e ol lln eieeiin It iL\ ing its 
depths undmturhed 

29*1 Hath jwwor Lord <'f liihle, AJatf \i\ 2*», “And 

ill the fourth watch* ot tin* night Jesus went unto them, walking 
on the sea ’* 

294 Excalibur In^^laloi>'p Mirtfi d'Ar ^hn? ^ ti '5, the laid;^ of 
the ], 4 ikc, who had guen Arthur Iht hwohI, H.i%h “ I hi name of it 
IS KKealihiir, that is as mueli to sa> us Cut sted ” Aicording to 
the English romanee d/w/in, the sword Iwre the following 
mscnptiou — 

“ IchamV'hbte Fswdabore 
I'lito a king i hin tr».soie , ‘ 

and^at is added - - 

> 

* ‘ On Tnglia iw this WTiting 

fvei've steel and in n and al thing ” 

Ill the Fren» it is said that the name m a Hebrew w'ord 

meaning *t*es cher et aim fer ’ which is perhaps, « printer’s 
mis (‘oneetion of tin true leading ‘ Iraru her ac'ici et fer ‘ c*ir\c 
Mtetl and iron Cf Miilory. iv 9 “And then he fArthur) 
deemed treason, that hw ‘iword vias changed , for Ins sword bit 
not steel as it was wont to do ” The‘ name la also written 
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jEJn’o/r^orf' anil i'^nJihutn tii < i*‘ofrii’V f»f VtcMjmonth’H Cky'mnfit 
we'rciiul liow “Afihni dr^M^d ii\ a hioa*»tplato woithy 

of HO ffH'jit a kiu^ pKii on hw ht^id a uttildou liidniet 
vrith tlio aembKiUcc of ti ill d;;;oTi 0\ri IiIm ho tlirow» hN 

shiold Ctvlleil l^nwtu^ oii uhnii >i putun* of llol^ Mui\, Mother 
of ‘iiod, constiiiitlv rtcu-lleH hoi to Ivm nu-nioty tiii't wiiti I'aft 
hit^rn^ a tnont fixoolli'iit swoul <iiul lahtiiMttil in tht* islo of 
Avalon, ho ^fracoa las li ai«i with the laino named Ron 

'riiiH wan a loni^; and hroail spiai, elt (ontmt^d for Blniifi;thtei.' 
Moihn uifonned Aithui that Kvenhlxir'a bcahhanl "worth 
ton of the swoul, fm w'hik* ye ha\e the ^ahhiul itpon \«u \e 
nhall loBO itfi hlood. 1 m? je Hover m» moi’o wounded ' tMn^orv, t 
Aithui Imil also a svefiiid lu st swoid, <Va»*-n/, ninl in 
AffilkH, II 9, he m ileserihed iia (aptuiiiig Llx' rrisli V.u'i^ Kyaiico » 
* oxcollenl Hwoid \fttt fjn,hK/tf ” imwaiii ali»i> had a "gtHul 
HW'otd, ’ oalle*! f/ctJatinf 


, The notion of in* hMiifi'd iimiour is found in ninny old funts 
,tiid roJiMiieem of \ariourt nalioriH In the the in.ign 

how ot Aipiiia 18 desi I liv'd tnnlei llu leiiiuj ^/owd/rvi, und Mukta 
I*nalik**ru m tlu* f\n*hit >anf Sa /‘tra a htij^ llo) ih pioHonfed hy 
''tn a with a «*w<iid iiiiiud / n ntrth/r 'fhu ii mu "s r>f simie of Hio 
most uclchmtf'd ot Ihiae eiiilianteii w» .i|ioiis (tju (jjiM'ii I elow' ^ ^ 

sword, }fn[ULui 

Cnxftt s 

La .An/f wi 

A»outiilufht 
J}iL» iiliiavfi 
Itri^nnnitf 
('oltuht 


Ah H 

CieiiHr'H 
f'harlem i^ii' 
I aneelot a 
Orlando’s 

The i id’a 


A libt of Homo thatyfiie such weaivniM fjiton in Ijiewor’s 
of Phra-t^ t\n<i tahl* m v An'o/iZ C f Uihgfilhiw’« IiiieH,-- 


It iH the bWfiid of II fsoofi knight, 

Tho' hoineafnin he hia mail, 

What inaltii if it he not liicht 
fVada, hurmtJnlt ^ 

Kj ' ufft’Or^ oi Aroutulmht ' 

SpciiHiT {F Q 11 8 I’l) ciillrt ArthiirV sw'ord Mtnrhivre 

297 rich With Jewels f f the deacnplion in rh*> PofiJonn of 
Arthui^W 2LM-22t> 

29s eWn Urlm, fairy jewellery of mystn HignitKanco. So in 
Milton, Pat Loa!^ VI Thl, of the Arnioin of «he Son of (io<l 

“ Ho in oele«*t ml pauopl^' all arm’d 
, Of radiant Unin, wmk ili.'inelv wtought *’ 

Cf the description of the " hreaHtplate of jndgnient' niarlo for 
tbo high prient, fiihle, KTutluft, xxvin 13 .'If) --"And ihoa nhalt 
put in tho hreimiplate of jiulgnient the Urim and the Thiiniiiijm , 
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and they shall be upon At^on’^ heart nhen he goeth in belore 
the I^rd ; and Aaron ahalrhear the judgment of the children 
of Israel ti|K>Ti his heai fc Isjfore the Ijord continually '*; also 
Numhein^ xxmi ‘JI, Jj^uJ XKxm 8, Ezra, ii 03, and 1 Sam 
xxviii h —“And wlu’n Haul enquired of the Lord, the l^ord 
answfircd him not, neithti by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by 
prophets/’ The Unm ,uid Thuimnim st*em to have been a 
mysterious ctmtnvnnee in or on the High Pric»t*a breastplate, 
which was aup^KiAed to give oratnilar r€*sj>onses, it consisted, 
according to some authorities, either of the four rows of precious 
stones uprm whii'h the nanies r»f the twehe tribes of Israel were 
inaenU'd, t>r of thrfc pi'coions stone'^ one of which, liy some 
peculiar appearance on it, iiidu'iled ' Vep/ another * No,’ while 
the thud impiivd that the ansvier was neutral Unm means 
Light, jind Thumiiiim, Truth 

‘299 the blade by it (’f Oareth and Tfynrttf — 

“ but t]ii«t Mas all of that true steel 
h» reed th»*y foigcd the brand Kxcahbur, 

And lightning'' pla\cd about it in the storm ” 

Cf Midory, 1 7, “Thtn he drew his swoid Excalibnr, but it 
•'US so blight in hin emutiics ryes lliut it gave light like thirty 
torrhod ” So ulso^ln 7I*ait>inn(j of Atthui when Kxcalibur was 
cast away, it 

“ Made lightnings in the splendour of tHe moon ’* 

300 on one side Is yet fiur off Sec Introduction 

312. The swallow dear sister. I'hough not lu the interro- 

S ntivc form, this statomeiil m meant to suggest a question and a 
onbt 

319, And Gawain half heard The distinction here sug¬ 
gested between the* natuies of Uawoine and Modred is earned 
out m the other Idylls Foi a sketch of tlie characters oi the 
two brothers sec The PaftAtng of Arthur, notes to W. 33 and fi9. 
In UuintenerealiioMiMlreirs eaves-dropping propensity isnotioed 

'* Modred still m green, all ear oil ej#, 

Climb’d to the high top the garden wall 
To spy some secret scauflal if he might 

324 Stmok for the tbrwu .. Aooxa, Omnevere and The 

Passing of Arthur 

3*20 fliir of men Arthur*B fairness exf complexion u alludecl 
to m Thf P^tMwtg of’ Arthur, see hnes^7, “with wide bbjo 
eyes,” and ^34, ^*^hi» light and lustrous curia” Tlie aneient 
mitons were generally of a light complexion, and ‘bloi^e M 
an EngUsha-'ornan * is still used in France as # descripiioii of 
nnuBUU fairness. 

333. **A3r.. aiilttltaAr ya,” “Is it so and do yon hear/ ^ 
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WbO Ottli trftlkJITiiWQii* A Qfunnion attribute uf wjKar^ia, 
generally dcteertlMxl iiihcr'f nt iik wome mogii* amnlet, <jlreBs» 
ring, or herb that rh»y wrun» t’f Sluikb , i- Ncnty IW i\. 4.. — 
“We haM» Uie w'coijit <>i fprn »♦ e*l, mc nalk mviaible," and 
Ueaumont and Flfi^'hvi, Jh'nn Mnuf uf the //?», i • — 

** Why, did jou rliuik that yon htid <»yge8’ ring, 

Or the hero that iji\ os. irn jsibiiit> ’ ' 

362. Slirttilk like a fairy clu&geUug It wan an accepted 
doctrine of fai^ lore liint *»uked faino^ trol the power to subeti> 
tuto an olf or nup of then own «!►<*< h*m lor a human child The 
clUkDgiduig. hr*wevoi, msw 'unm nvognii^ed aa no iiatutdl off'ijjrjng 
bj ite peevi^hneHs «m<] wi/ened, Hhnvelltd appcsiranee . it often 
lentmibied % little ohi man with a ftiK full ot piu'keiw and 
wrinkles C’f Sluikb , i //mrv J V i 1 

. •• t)h, that It could be pir>\<'d 

That some mi'ht. liippitn; faiiy Irul < xrh.ingcd 
In *Tadle clothes, oui ehihlien as they hij 


374 and all deeka Contrast this bright viainn wHli the 
gloomy bla< kiiesH of the “dusks tuii L;e, dark oh a turn rat scarf 
fiom stem to btoiii " wliKh can us Arthur away ui /'/u i*nHntn{j^ 
of Arthur The dtagrui ship h “gone as «ca>n as scon'’, the 
liarge glides slowly awa> J:iU it apimirs tf» go 

**From less to less and vanish into light ” 


37d k nl&tJl one K\ory innth wave and in a Riiuillor degree 
every third, was oonuiumly ]>clu ve*! to bt' huger limn th'iM' that 
went before it Cf cr kukwv rptHitfuo^ .1*%chvlu>’, Pmm I mef 
1015 Houthoy, in his Notes to shvm i^iat the nmlli ua\e 

is often spoken of by Wtlsh ptxts, and «piotcH. “ Kva oi the hue 
of the spraying foam l»efore tlie iniith a i\e.’ The Itomans 
thought that the tenth wave was the I irgi'st “ DeeiiiJiaiia ova 
dicuntur et decumani lluctua, iiuia sunt Inrga ” 

3<M). full of voices Cf. TftA Voter mtd the Peak, and fVywss, 
1- 65 t— ^ 

*' the d<*ep 

Moans round with many voicei., ” 

also The Pwmng of Arthw, I 134, of the sea — 

• “ rolling far alosg the gloomy shores 

The voice 6f days of old and ibiys to be ” 

and U. 290, 464, of this Idyll' 

“ A voice as of the waters ” 

It is recorded that Tennyson’s first line of |w>etry, composed 
at the age of 6 years, was 

hear a voice that’s speaking in the wind * 
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390. iHTMeatly, ; thiB watt tlie old moaning of the 

word, which haa now com«\o denoto * after a short intorval.* 

39Jt. Froe slcy, clear of itn dimnal, tKirk clonds 

.392. part, * r * clcptUt/ tho old nicaiiing of * part/ whereas the 
old meaning of * ilopart ’ woh the name as that of the modern 
* part ’ = * sefiarate,’ tlie two vvoids haxing exchanged meaning*) 
In the marriage service of tlu' C'hutdi of England the phrase 
“ till death us <to part *' uppears to he a modern substitution 
for the original ** till death us ’’ t r *• till*death Disparate 

us ’* So Scott, Marfmvu, ii 32, has, of a man condemned to 
death, 

“Sjiifnl biother, |iuit in jicace,” 

401. rlddUng triplets of old time C'f dartth and Lj/uette .— 

“ * Know ^e not then Ihe Huldluig of tho Bards? 

Confusion niul illusion, and remtion. 

Elusion, and ^iitasion and exjvsion*'*” 

Tho most anciint of tht' ('ainhriun Bfiids wiote in stanzas of 
three ihynimg lines, tailed Ivutifu Mtlfu, or “The M amors 
Triplet, ” e.ic.h Ittu loiitaiiiiiig sev-tn sylluldcs Hence are said 
to have spi uiig the WiJsh Tiiads, whuh contained tho Cjmnc 
systems or thtolog\, cthu’s, histoiy, jiiriH}»iuilenoo and liardism 
haots and teacliings wci'e strung ttigcthei in successive groups of 
three of a kind 

402--410 Meilin’s iiddling resfxmsc' w^ould give Queen Belli 
et‘ut but little stitisfai tion, but what more definite answer could * 
Iji) offeied by iJie human iiitrllett, however powerful, to a queS' 
tion which ui etlv^ t m idintical w^itli Pilate's queiy, “What is 
truth *' " “ w< liavt befoie our eyes,” he sayS, “the grcuit pro- 

c 4 iHses of Nalute and then outwaid eflucts, so we see in human 
life the iipening of youth and the deeav of ago 

“The lesult of Natiiic's workings may present different 
phenomena to diffcient lyes, but C'acn may be to the eyo that 
sees it H truthful reflection of oVijectn e fact, and the vai;;|iatlou 
may lie due to tho diflerouce of the fioint of v low. 

“Tlie various forces of Nature < aU the wild flottci into visible 
life what inoio dot's an} one knr a of its origin ^ And of Arthur's 
origin different views may br rtold, and each, in its kind, may 
l>cr true all that T can tell is that he spruigs from the great 
<leep of a niystr^ nun past, rises through an arc or visible 
exist-ence, and eink«» again into the great deep of an unfathomable 
etenuty " 

Hut some ol Merlin’s expiessions seem meant to have a side 
reference to the incidents nairated by the Queen * thus the “old 
man’s wit” that wanders may glance at Hlejs's strange tale, and 
the * naked ' truth recalls the * naked I tube.’ I'he mocking answer 
of the old seer (m Vartih and Lyn^sttt) to Gaieth, w'ho awed him 
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a question aiiniUr to Queen BeUiccnys here, has much in oommon 
with Merlin’s mysterious response 'Cf jiarticalarly the seer's 

" And here ia truth , but an it please thee not, 

Take thou the truth aa thou told it me ” 

409 From the ^reat deep he sroes According tK> the Triad» 
of Bardium^ ** Animated Beings have tbice States of EKisteiice, 
that of Inchoation in the Great l)oe}> oi Loweil l\>iut of Exist' 
once, that of Libeity m the State of Humanity , and that of 
ILiOve, Mhioh is happiness in Hea\eii ' Cf Ut "Projundts, 7he 
Tvoo OreeitTtifHf i., of birth and death— 

“ Out of tho deep, ray child, out of the deep 

To that last deep whric wo and thou arc still ” 
and OrOMinff the Bat — 

“ When that which drew from out the liouiidhwi deop 
• Turns again home ” 

Cf. also Oumertre — 

** And that his grave should be a mystery 
Flora all men, like hib biiih ” 

417. wagO'Work For examjiles of allileiaiion in double woids, 
see General Intioductiou Cf hnzt hxddtn,\ -420, l>elow 

4^ will not die come*agatn. The lirhef lu a ‘second coining 
IS found ip many of the legends of am u'lU heroes, e n iii those of 
Charlemagne, Barliarossa, Desmond, ScbaRtian oi Biar.il Mal- 
orYt xJti 7 wiitcs, “ Vet some men say in many paitsuf Eng' 
land that Ring Arthur is not doofl, hut ha<] by the will of our 
Lord Josu in another place And men saj that lio shall oorne 
again, and he shall nui the holy cro^n I will not say it shall be 
so, but rather I will say, hen* in this world ho changed his life 
But many men say that there is wntt<;n ufK>n Ins tomb this verse. 

Hie Jacet Arthurus Rex quondam lioxquc futurun ” 

429 a plumtom Idiur Crown’d. Mr Hutton, Jjxtvrary Emaya^ 
remaiics on this dream, “ tho dream in wdiieb ho mingles the 
story of the actual warn of Arthur against the heathen with the 
rumours of the still struggling passions of Iwj rel>f‘llious subjects, 
and yet augurs that the grandeur of the ting will survive even 
the history of hia dGe<1s—is a nplendid emlxidiment of Tennyson's 
drift throughout the poena Grant that a perfect king is a 
phantom of the human imagination, yet it is a phantom which 
will haunt ft long after what we call the real carlh shall have 
dissolved Titke all true authority, that of the ideal king is 
hidden in mystery, but the image of liis glory in the heavens 
sorviveB the crumbling of his kingdom on earth ” 

449. flowm lattar April Notice the appropriateness of the 
seaeon. 

D 
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451 in May. The joyoufnees of May time fa often a thexoe of 
old writere. Molory* xx. 1, writes. '*In M*y, when every lusty 
heart fiourisheth and burgeneth; for as the season is lus^ to 
behold and comfortable, so man and a onian rejoice and glaaden 
of summer coming with his fresli flowers ” 

452. SnbTlo or Dubritius. archbishop of Caerleon>upon*Usk 
and primate of Britain. l>myton, Potyolfncnt xxiv,, calls him 
*'8t. Dubnd, whose report old Caerleon still doth carry.” 

454 The stateUeit of her altar-sbxfnes. Malory, lit 5. says, 
** Then was the high feast made ready and the King was wedded 
at Camelot unto Dame Ouenovei In the church of St. Stephen’s 
With groat solemnity^” 

469 fields of May .. i^lte with May Ban of^May. Many 
similar instances of repetition in succcssn'e lines of fiKMoe leading 
word may be foimd in Tennyson's poems. Cf. (?erain< ana 
t!n\dy i •— 

Forgetful of his promise to the king. 

Forgetful of the falorm and the hunt. 

Forgetful of the tilt and tonmamGiit. 

Forgetful of his glory and his name. 

Forgetful of his pi incedoin and its cares . ” 

also Thv Holy Orail — „ 

“ Blood red, and sliding down the blacken'd marsh 
« Klood*red. and on the naked mountain top e 

Blood-rod, and ui the sleeping mere below 
Blood red; ” 

and Guinevere —. 

**\Vas chosen Ablicss, there, an Abbess, lived 
For three brief years, and there, an Abbess, past 
To where, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 

464. A voice aa/if the waters See 1 290, abo\c 

468 with drooping eyes Was this an ordinary bride timidity 
or due to her consciousness that her heart fras not the hinifs T 

476. Great Lords Cram Rome Malory, v. 1. tells how twelve 
aged ambassadors of Borne cainAt to King Arthur xlb ambassadors 
and moasi^ei-s from the Lucius, vrhich was called at 

that tune Dictator car Proem or of the Public Weal of Rome, to 
demand truam c.C the realm on tho*'gronnd of the iMtflates and 
decrees made by .1 ulftts Csraar conqueror of the realm. And subse¬ 
quently we , ojid ihow Arthur made war against Lucius and smote 
him wjith RxcahWi* that it cleft his head from tbs inrtmnft of 
his head, and stinted not till it came to his breast. And then 
the emperor fell down dead, and there ended his life.” 

468. That God soiawt word. Arthur had. doubtless, infonned 

his knights, when swearing them of the Table Booiid. bow 
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authoiitv had bean bestowed on him utd sanctloa ^ivaxi to his 
•* boundlsiHi purpose by secret revelation irom heavotL 

489. The Xiaff win follow . . Kins:. Cf. 8t. Paul’s words, 
Bible, 1 Oor m. 1 “ Be ye follovrers of me* even ns I also nm 

of Christ.” 

583. The elowly'fkillxig' wcvldL In the fifth century (about 
411) the lost of the Roman legions was withdrawn fri^ni Britain. 
Rcxqne needed all her scddiers at home: the Coth was on her 
treok, and os on empire she was already on the w an« 

506. 'BOhold pay’ Malory, v 2, tells '*how the kinm 
and lords promised to King Aithiir uid and ht.lp against the 
Romans ’’ Arthur's leply to tho deniaud for tiniago is Uius 
given “I will that y« return unto your loid uiiil Piocuror of 
the Common Weal for the Romans and say to him, Of his demand 
and oommandment I sot nothing, and that 1 knoa of no truage, 
iw tribute that I owe to Idtn, uc to none other earthly piinee* 
Ghrietian ne heathen; but 1 pretend to have nod occupy the 
sovereignty of the empire* wherein I am entitled by the nght of 
my pr^ecessors* sometime kings of this laud,” 

511 your Botaan wall. Agiicola drew a line of inUitary 
stations across the inters al* about 48 miles m Lcitglh, betssacm 
the Firth of Forth and the Clyde ; in the roign of Antomnus 
Plus this bne was afterwards fortified by n tuif rantpait, 
erected foundations of stone. The Kmperor Hiulrian causerl 
a rampart of earth to be erected between Newcastle and Carlisle^ 
• and Septimlua Severus had a stone wall built parallel to Badi ion's 
rampart and m the same Icx^lity Considerable traces oi those 
walls may still be seen • 

517. twaivu groat battlM. Some of these battles are enuxner 
ated and described in Lancelot and Ela%nc. 
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THE PASSING OP ARTHUR 
Notes 

Tho inci^ontB in Arthur's career that immediately preceded 
Ins death are briefly those Iho queen, Guiuovcre, had left the 
king’s court, and tied to hiding at the nunneiv of Amesbury, 
cviing to the discoiciy by the troacheious Modrod, the king’s 
nephew, of her lo\c for Lancelot. King Aithur had gone to 
attack Lancelot in the north, duiing his absence Modred had 
raised a rcvult, and had had himself etouned king The king 
marched south, and pursued JMi'Hlied to the west coast On lus 
way he stopped at Amesbury, and had the farewell interview 
with the repentant queen so beautifully dcscnliod in the Idyll of 
GwiHe7v»rc 'I'he king then marches westward in pursuit of 
Moili ed 

1 That story minds These lines form a second and ex 
planatoiy title to the poem the bold Sir Bedlvere * Hold * is 
what IS (ailed a ^pennsiicnt epithet/ since it is nearly always 
used b> tho poet along w ith the name of Jlcdivere So, ui llomei, 
Achilles 18 always ‘swift footed.’ and in Vergil, ACneas is always 
‘pious’, and in Scott’s I ay of the Last Ahn^tref, William of De- 
|||bramc is alw'ays ‘good at need/ In The Comtny of Arthur 
Rediierc’s boldness shows itself specially m his defence of 
Arthur’s right to the tiironc — 

“For bold m lieart and art and w*ord was he. 

Whenever slander breathed against the King ** 

For other nomts in Bedi\ ero's character see lines 50-64, 160-3, 
256-277, below, and notes. 

2. First mads and latest left. Cf The Coming of Arthur :— 

“Then Bedivere, tho first of all his knights 
Knighted by Arthur at h'j erowrning—’* 

In Malory's Morte. fVArthur, \xi. 4 we read how at the end of 
his last great battle King At hStr “looked about him and there 
wds bee warre that of aJ his hoost and of al his good knights, 
were left no tnoe alive but two knigHts, that was Sir T^dcan the 
butler and Sir Bedivere his brother, and they were right sore 
wounded'*. and in the next chapter Sir Lucan’s death is 
described, “ therew ith the noble Knight’s heart brast," so that 
Bedivere was left as the solo survivor of oU Arthur's knights 

3. wlisu tbs man voios, when extreme old had left 
Bedivere only strength enough to tell the tele of nis past life. 
Cf. the Latin vox « pmferea 
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5 ottur minds, uns^npathetic minds, diiTemt in foeling finsm 
those of Bedivere's f^lows m ihe^'tme old times" that \i«r« 
dead, cf 11 395'406, below. 

6 For on thalr march ‘ For * iutxx>dut.c« tho factM w hu h fonu 
the substance of Bcdivore’n story and which may be calkd tho 
reason why he had a story to tell to westward See below, 
1 50 and note. 

7 Who tiowly Klnf Botlivtre, missiiig m the quiet night 
through the slumbering camp, o\erheaid Arthur in his tent 
mourning over the failure of tus pin poses 

D, I found Him find Him not Arthur cannot uudei stand why 
tho gloiy and power ot (lod should Ikj sntlcarly inanifcstiHl in tiu 
woiks of nature, in the visible beautv of heaven and rarth w hito 
Ills dealings with mankind seem full of mystnty and. couttaclioUon 
^Arthur hau fought in (lod’s cause and founded the Round fable 
Tor “ love of God and men was he now to die amid the iuIiih 
of hiB life’s work ? 


1.3 for why In Old English we have a furm fo%uhyo ftnu'in 
( = because), where lohy or nhi is the old instiumcntal (oac of 11»c 
relative pronoun who The expiossion Jor whn^ used, here, a»> 
an equivalent to the inlcirogativc whre/inf, is met with m old 
ballail poetry and iii m'^iern imitations of it, as in Cowix-i nJohu 

Qilpiiif 11 211 12 - 


“He lost them sooner than at lirst, 
Foi why’ - they were too big ’’ 



In Harper's Magazine Un December ISS.'l, Mi« Anne Thackeray 
Riti'hic writes, “Thefirst 'Idyll' and tiio laht. I havx' heard Mr 
Toimyson say, are intentionally more archafe than the others ’ 
This archaism is noticeable in the studied scvcnlv and BimjdTity 
of the diction generally as well as in the use of such old forms oi 
words as atJirkcn, vpheaven, Ivfhtly, hi'sf, luf, in the repetition of 
* permanent epithets,’ whether composed of single woids as in 
*bold Sir Bedivcre,’ or of whole lines as ‘Clothed in wdiite 
samite, mystic, wonderful , ” also in the fornml introduction to 
each speech, as 


** Then spake King Arthur to Sir Bedi\ere ” 

“ To him replied the bold Sir Bedivcre " ^ 

•^14 teiser Ood world.* So tht Cnostiu heresy taught that 
God wus a being far removed from all care for this wond, both 
creating atid governing it by inferior powota or Ijcmga sent foiili 
by Him, one of whom they held lo lie the * \Vord' <ii tho 
‘Wisdom* of God This notion was a/b»ptefl from the PlAtouio 
demiitrgvs Isaaer, the double comparative form, is gonorally used 
M the comparative of ' leas, ’ the odjecti v^c In Sl^iakspcre, ‘ lesser * 
is aoxnetimes an odretb, as in “Others tliat lesser hate him ” 
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16. Of. Tennyson, Tke. Ragt .:— 

But some in yonder city hold, my son, 

Thai none but Gods could build this house of ours, 

8o 1 dutiful, vakSt, various, so beyond 

All work of man, ybt, like all work of man 

A lieanty with dojre<'t—till That which knowi^ 

And 18 not know'll, but felt thro’ what wo feel 
Within ourselves is highest, shall descend 
On (his half-deed, and shape it at the last 
According to the Highest in the Highest ” 
fktmi beyond, from His seat m the highest heavens. 

19. But that to the close. Of Cowper’s hymn beginning 
** God moves in a myatenous way,” especially the Lines 


" Blind unlielief is sute to err 
And scan Hu work in vain,’* 

and OeratrU and Enid^ ii • — 

“0 purblind race of miserable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life long trouble for ourselves, 

^ taking true for false, or false for true ; 

Here thro’ the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we and reach 
That otper, where \%e see as we are seen ” 

The Anctenl Sage — 

** My BOD. the world is dark with griefs and grtkvcBf 
So dark that men cry out against the Heavens 
Who knows but that the darkness be in man ? 
The doors of ^ight may be the gates of Light 




• • • • 

And wo, the poor earth’s dying race, and yet 
Ko phantoms, watching from a phantom snore 
Await the last and lai'gest sense to make 
The phantom walls of thu illusion fade 
And show us that the world is wholly fair.*’ 

24 And all peace alludes speoUJly to the treachery of 
Guinevere and Lancelot * 


26 Beels , beast. Cf. TU Commg qf ArthvTf 10-12 

And BO thc'e grew great tractsof wilderness 
Wherem the beast was ever more and more 
But m.in wBhS less and less, till Arthur came,” 

and The Last Tmrnament^ l22-.'>;— 

** Or whence the fear lest this mv realm, uprear'd" 
By noble deeds at one with noUe vows, 

P^m flat confusion and brute violences 
Reel back into the beast and be no more**' 
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OL alao Mnm, cxviii. irr- 

*' Till ftt the last aroae the maH; 

Who tJirove aii< 2 brazichoil from olime to clime 
The herald of a highci race 

k 

• * * • fe 

Move upward^ working out the benet 
And let tne ape and tiger die/' 

Many eimilar poeeagee might lie quoted to show that Tennyson 
viewe Nature and Society with tne eye of the evolutionlet/* 

27. My Ood,,. death. Compare the des(Nitriug cry of David, 
Bible, PealmSf xxii. 1, when he '* complains in great disoourago- 
meiifci” My (*od, my Cod, ^hv hast thou foi*>aken me —u ciy 
\hhich la repeated by Ciiriat on the C'iobh aee Maffhtiv^ xxvil 
40, and Jtlarif xv 34 In NariouR part<) of 'J'he Idyllit Th^ 

^ Aina an analogy is suggested betHeen the life of Chiiat and that 
* of tne ideal King ; common to both are the myatio origin, the un. 
ceaemg struggle against evil, the aceming failure, the * agony,' 
the ‘passing, to come again.’ Cf f7are/A am/ / yneUf, 116 — 

"Follow the deer* follow the Christ, the King.” 

Cf. also line 157, below, and note ; and Lockuhy Hoil Hixty Y^ara 
After — 

" Forward till you^ee the highest ITiimun Nature is divine.” 

"King Arthur stands out as a mystu ineamation, a Chnst-man 
pure, noble, nn-erring * coming mystCMumsIy into tho w'oild, fltti 
vanishing m 3 ^eriouMy, according to tlie prophery of Merlin 

* From the great deep to tlie graat deep he goes ' 

He 18 the perfect dower of puiitv and cht\ady, and tlie kingdom 
he seeks to found is the \cry kingdom of Christ ujkui caith” 
(Dawson's The Makere of Modern angliah.) 

28. 1 pass not die K\cri m the cxtremitv of his despair 
Ar^ur has faith in the fuldlment of the prophet > regarding his 
myitenous doom made by Merlin, ‘ the m'ikc nian^; see 77»e 
Co/ming tf Arthur, 418, 9 — 

** And Merlin in our time 
Hath spoken also, not in jest, and sworn 
Tho' men may wound him, that lie a^ill not die, ^ 
sBut pass again to c^me ” 

20. weird battle. See the description of the battle, below, 
lines 96>135. 

Oa#!!]! was brother of Modred and Gareth and nephew of 
King AHftrar, being son of his sister, " Lot's wife, the Queen of 
Orkii^, Belilcent ^ 

OL la laaoelot's wai; Malory, Morie d*Arthur, xxi 

Stf ^as descsefbea Gawam’s death, ** And then was the noble 
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knmht sir Gawafnc found m a great lK>ate lying more than holfe 
dead ‘ My iinclc Kii*g Arthur,’ said sir Gawaiue, * wit ye well 
tliat my dcathes day is come and all is through mine oune hosti 
ncsso and wilfulnease, for 1 am smitten upon the old 'nound that 
Sir I^uncciot du T^ke gave me, of the wluch 1 feele that 1 must 
die * And so at the hnure of noone sir (TaM'ame hetooke his soitle 
into the hands of oui Lord God 


31 the ghost of Oawain The heading of Malory’s Mcrte d' 

Atthur^ XXI 3, is ** How after sir Gaviaine’s coast ax>l>eared unto 
King Arthur, and M^arned him that he should not fight as at that 
day"' The appeal ance of such msious. signifiount of coming evil, 
licfore a fatal fight, is often nanated in old chinnicles cT the 
vision of ^ainiicl appearing to Saul at Kiidoi Ik fore his last battle 
and death, an<l that of t'xsar to Bi iitiis Itefrnc Phihppi, and those 
of the Norman Saints to Haiold before Senlac {Jiatold, \ 1) 

IVIalory makes Aithur have a dream also bcfoic his fast great fight , 
for the throne blown wandering wind In ]>ante's/^irr/a2orto, 
Canto V , the x>unishmciitof “carnal binncis” is thus described — 

“ The stormy blast of hell 
With rcatlcsH fiiiy drucsthc spints on, 

Whirl’d lound ami cLcsird amain vuth sore annoy 
When they aiiivo before the ruinous sneep. 

There shrieks art heard, tlicro lamentations, moans, 

\nd blasphemies ’gainst the good Power in heaven. 

I understooil that to this tornicut sad 

The carnal sinnors are condemn d, in v horn 

Kcason by lust is sway d " (Cary's Translation) 

Somewhat similar is the idea in Veigd, m 140 — 

“ aliio panduntui manes 
Suspenses ad ventos ” 

32 Hollow all delight Gawam’s character is gradually* de- 
veloped in the ldyfl&. At fiist wc have a bright, frank, impulsive 
l>oy ; sec 7’Ar Coming of Arthur^ 319 2l — 

“And Gawam went, and bieaking into song 
Sprang out, and follow’d bi ins dying hair 
Kan like a colt, and leap- at all he saw ” 

Later [fiareth and Lynette) ’ o appears as a knight of brilliant 
oohiavemeuts ,— 

“ The shield of Gawam blazon’d rfbh and bright 

In Lanceitf nad Eiame we find the first hmt of the taint of 
disloyalty . - ^ 

'* Gawam, Bumamed The CourtcKius, fair and strongs 
And after Lancelot, Tnstram, and Geraint 
And Gareth, a good knight, but therewithal 
Sir Modred’s brother, and tlie cluld of Lot, 

Not often loyal to liis word.'* 
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The same Idyll says that his wor^d courtesy** was 
** Courtesy with a touch of traitor iu it ’* 

In Tht Holy Gra%l his want of lofty aim and serious purpose 
18 contrasted uith his rO&dv impuJsiveneRS , \^e read how, when 
the knights took oatli to ride a twelvemonth and a day in quest 
of the Grail, “Oawam snore, uiid louder than the rest,*^ but that 
soon growing ** much aweaiied of the quest.” he renounced it 
and spent his year in clalliauce, and how, subsetjUGtilly, in "foolish 
words—A reckless and irreverent krtght was he,” be ridiculed 
^ all such enterprises. 

And finallj, in PeUfoa mid Ltan e —tliough at first there 
flashed through his heart 

" The hre of honout and all noble deeds "— 

all noble impulse is dissipated by the first ‘•hock with temptation, 
"ivlthough Pelleae knows him foi the one "whom men call light 
of loi'c,” he trusts his pledged troth, only to find himself 
treacherously bctiaycd — 

Alas that ever knight should be so false *' 

It IS only after Gavrain’s death that his spirit discovers and 
mourns the worthlessness of the eaitliH delights which in Ins 
lifetime he had put alx>\a his loyally luuf his dut>. The gradual 
lowering of Gaw'am's t'baiaciei is symbolic of that moral degenem- 
tion of the whole oider of the Round Table wdiich spoiled the 
purpose of Arthur’s life * 

Tne older chroiiielerB, before Malorj% give Gawain a much 
noblet character, making liim almost Laucolnt’s equal 

35 an isle of rest, " the island valley of A^'ilion ” of line 427, 
below 8o ill Homer, Od xi , the shade of Tiresias foretells to 
Odysseus — 

*' So peaceful shall thou end tliy Idissful days 
And steal thyself from life by slow decays " (Pope ) 

30. wall their way Cf the Canto from The Puryatono 
of Dante, quoted aliove — 

"As emhcH, 

Chanting their dolorous notes, tra^ erse the sky, 

Stretched out in long an ay, so I l^eiieUl ^ 

^pinte; who canic koud wailing, hurried on 
By their dise doom " (C arj' ) 

Cf also pom IL in 3, and Verg jEn x 264 

41 Bhrtli'd; but cries Notice the effect of the unusual break, 
denoted by the semicolon, after the first lialf foot , the reader is 
brought to a sudden pause, os if to listen to the sht ill wail of the 
flying spirit For other examples of this rhythm see General 
Introdactioa, p xix ; and cf. Horn ll i. 52, fidW\ a&l $i , 
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43. Am of soma . . lordft. With this simile in lUnstration of 
one* of defeat and despair, col^ trast the one ccmtamed m lines 457" 
461, below, *' Tbim from tbedawn, etc/' which describe the jubi¬ 
lant cnee welcoming King Arthur to his isle of rest 

46. Ught upon the wind. Cf Dante, Purga*ono^ ^ 72 4 — 

Bard I willingly 

I would address those tw'o together coming 
Which seem so light before the wind (Cary ) 

48. all that tiatinta wild So, m fVtitN«T'€r<, the Queen 

** Fled all night long by glimmering waste and w'eald. 

And heard the apirite of the waste and W’-rald 
Moan as she 6e<f, or thought she heard them moan ” 

In the same Idyll, in a <]escMption of the signs and miracles and 
wonders which marked the founding of tho Round Table, the 
gladness of “ splits and men,” of “ trie little ches/' the “fairy- ^ 
circle” and “ merry bloated things ” is Bpecially dwelt upon. All' 
creation sympathized with Arthur's noble purposes at the outset, 
and now mourns bis failure 

49 go along wltb mo, be involved in my rum. 

61. let pass field. Bedivere’s uiiimngmatiTe and practical 
nature has no caie for onj'thing which he cannot see and touch 
and account for ; all rise he regards os of no significance, or, at 
most, as harmless 

63. tby name douA Cf Tht Last TonmaniaU .— 

“ tho knights. 

Glorying in each now glory, set his name 
High on all lulls and in the stgns^ heaven/' 

and To the Queen, at the end of the Idi/li’f — 

, “ that giny king, whose name, a ghost 

Streams like a cloud, man shaped, from mountain peak, 
And cleaves to cairn and cromlech still ” 

* Arthur’s Seat ’ is the name given to the lofty hill neaz’ Edin¬ 
burgh and to other “high pio'ita” m varion** parte of Great 
Bri^^; certain cromlei'ks hi Glamorgan and in Hbrefordshli'e 
are known as * Arthur's Strii“.H,’ 

66 f X^ht was Qawaln. Unworthy of trust or serious regard. 

69. Modred. In ’Qtanevtre Arthur cells him 

“ the man they dall 
My sister's 8on-.»no km of mine, who leagues 
Witli fjords of the White Horse, heathen and knights, 
Traitors-” 

and again, In lines ]55‘8, below, disclaims kinship witli him. 
Modrea’s charaoter is painted throughout the IdpHa tn the darkK 
eat oidoara Even in Doyhood his mean and treacbenma nature 
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ia Itinted at in eontraat with tho fituikneaa of the youaj; Qawidn; 
aoo TKt Cemin0 of Arthur^ 322, 

** But Modr«d hud hia ear against (ho door. 

And there half ho^rd ” 

Again, m Oaret/t and L^neUe, 25 32, liawain'a hearty acknow¬ 
ledgment of young Uareth^s proweaa bmiga into atrong relief 
Modred'a ungraciousneaa — 

** Though Modred bituig hia thin lipe waa inhie, 
viFor he ia always sullen.** 

Modred's shield in Arthur's Hall was *' blank as death," for he had 
done DO nobledeod, whileGawain's was ''blaaonod rich and bright " 
In the last line of PtlleaJi and Etorrt — 

** And Modred thought, * The time la hard at hand ’ *’ 

—a Kmt ia given that Modred had been aecrtdly nourishing 
"treacherous thoughts against the king , and, finally, m <7tanevere, 
we read that it is Modred 

that like a subtle beast 
Lay couchant with hia eyes upon the throne 
Read> to spring, waiting a chunco ** 

The success of his traitorous scheming and his open rebellion 
bring the tale of his bases life down to the date of the **last weird 
battle ’* in the west Malory tells how, wheui M^Klred and his 
jiarty had fled to Canterbury, after boiug worsted by Arthui 
in a great battle ou ** Batondownr " Baj ham-down, near 
Cantoroury, where are still remains of an unf-ient burial place), 
the noble king drew him with hia hfMiHf down© unto the sea 
side westward unto Salisbury *’ In read that find¬ 

ing Modred had retreated into Wales Arthur prfKcedofl west 
ward as far os Salisbury, whence he issued ordcis for assenibhng 
a fr^h army, which was to meet him at WlutHuntlde, and then 
continued his march still further into the Wefit, where Modred 
with his force was ready to encountwr him Ocofiiey of Mon¬ 
mouth states that Modred made his lost stand in (Tornwallon the 
river Camhula, called Camblan m the l^tta Mrrbm In JAya- 
mon’s Bmi the place is called Came{/brd * 

03, lUght well King. The doubts an to Arthur's rightful 
title to the throne, which arose out of the mystery of hip oirth, 
find IrSquent expression fii The f'onurui of Arthur The “many 
mmonrs on this ttead*' are desonVied by Bedivero (11 175 236), 
who gives his own matter-of-fact account of the afiair, which is 
no mymt^y to his simple and loyal heart. Lancelot is the first 
to acknowledge Arthur’s title (11 127-<»),— 

*Sir and my liege,* he cried, *the fire of God 
X)cnioaiBds upon tbee in the battle-field ; 

1 know thee for my king.*** 
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In Oareih and Lynette Bclhocnt, Arthor’s sister, referring to the 
doubts of those f 

“ who deem him not, 

Or will not deem hun wholly pro\en king,*' 
adds, as to lier own belief, 

** Allieit in mine own heart 1 knew him king." 

After this, little is said of these doubts until, as wc read in Tht 
Last Toumarnt^tf, their vows began to gall the knighthood,*' 
and they asked whence 

** Had Arthur light to bind them to lumsedf ** *’ 

This loss of laith, the lesuU of the gia^lual wcuktning of the moral 
fibre of the Order, presages the luiul laUiatrophc 

67 When we strove north '* Arthur k gloiious wars*’ aie 
enumerated and, some of them, briefly described by Lancelot m 
Tjanci^tot and l£ltnn€ the Boman wall, sec Thr Com\n<t cj Atfhvr,* 
h 611 and note 

73 And they my Iralghts An lUBtaiiLe of the constiuciton 
known as the “ iiendent uoiniiiati\ e ’ , ow ing to a change of ntax 
in the middle of the sentence, tiio nomiuutne * they ' is left with¬ 
out a verb Cf Tht Coming o/..lrMu7, I 182 

77. One lying Almeshnry See tfu^Hnere — 

“prone from'off ht*i seat bhe fell 
And grovelled w ith her face against the floor 

Ambrose bury, Ambiesbury, Almesbiirj, oi Aiiiesbuij, in Wilt¬ 
shire, 7^ miles from SaliHbut;}, possissed an ancient abbey of 
Benedictine nuns, to which, as the old chruiuclcs relate, 
(lUinevcre had fled 't^ftci her fall 

78 Hath folded world Has co\ ored my path m life with 
darkness and confusion 

81 Lyonnesao A fabulous country , an extension of Cornwall 
to the south and w'ost, said to lie now co\ered by the sea. Ibere 
IS still extant near Land's Kiid a tiadition that th.' '^cilly Isles 
wore once part of the mainland , vnmlarly, in pait-^ of Ireland, 
the belief exists that a large W'l of the island was swallowecl 
up by the sea and oeoivsionalr >.oinoB to tlie surface The name 
IB sometimes writteti Leonnoys 

si A^antom drclo alludes to the distant sea-honzon^. vague 
and ill define i ii called soa-circle *’ m ibnoch Ardfn ^ Cf 
Ulyasest 19, 20.-— 

** Whose margin fades • 

For ever and for ever w hen I move ," 

also Shelley, Mugaue^ 19, and Verg 111 496 

90 when the great . lowest, i e. in midw inter. Notic:e the 
appropriateness of the seasons to the \arious events in Arthur's 
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career. In Tht Coming of Aithur it iti in “ the night of the new 
year *' that Aithur ib bom Whorfhe is rnanioil to Guinevere, 

** The Roorc'd altar bloe'iomed white w’lth May ” 

In The Holy i^ratl it is i* on a sumniei night “ that the vision 
.vnpears ona Die is utideitaken The date of Thv Lcmt 

roumament is placetl in the **\ellowing autumn tulr ” Guine 
zero’s flight takes place when the Mvhito mist of eatly whiter 
shrotuls **the dead cuith " The final catastrophe is luivr fitly 
aceoniphshod at inulni^dit in the dead of w<mtot, the most 
Hoinbre, most conifoi tlosu liour anti season 

5)1 rollUig year Cf Latin (Vergil, i £34) 

03 Nor ever yet west AlahuV^ aroouni is as follows - 
“liiul ne\er w.ia thoie seeiie a inoro tlolcfullor battaile m no 
Ciuistaiii land, foi theie was but raHhingaiitl iitling, foyiiingand 
^Htiicking, and many a grim word vi'cis thcie hjKiken oithei to other, 
and many a deadU stroke And thus llu'j fought all the long 
day and np\er slintod till the noble knights w'oreluid tt* Lhocold 
giound and ever the^ fought till it was nigh night, and by that 
biine wastheio an hundrt^d thousand laid <b‘ad upon the dotiiic '* 
Tho following iliwrmtion from Mof't .'<T/^vr, (edited 1)3’ Mr, 
Fuiiiiiall from the IliMh inn MS No 2'Jri2 m the British Museum) 
gi\es a good idea of the %i\lc of the old jKiet — 

“ Aithur of hataylc ncuj r blaune 
To dole wcmndvfl w'ykke and wyde, 

Fro the morow that it Itcgaune, 

Tylle It wae neio the nignitA t3de , 

There w’aa nian> A h^h ri* speiitr, 

And many a tlirti wotd thiv sp^^o, 

Many A bruude w»a» bow3'ii anrl Inute, 

And many a knightii lielrno thr3’ biake 
Rvch^ helmoe they llofle and lent 
The R3’^ch6 lowtes gan to ffedyi Ra3’ke 
And C thousau<l vpon the bento. 

The boldest or ev3Tni was made Ryght rncke 

As syr lucan do butcler stode 
Ho aey folk vpon playntw h3 ( 

Bold barons of bone and biofle, 

They Refte tftieym bcsaiint, broche, and bee 

96 A daathwl&lta mist So, in Oumevtre^ 

“ The white mist, like a face cloth to the fare, 

Clung to the dead earth and tho laud was stilL” 

In Merltn artd Vnvten Merlin has a presage orf 

** An ever^'inoaning battle in the mist 
World*war of dying flesh against the life.” 
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CoDtrMt with the deacnpticKn of ** this last, dim, weird battle” 
the brilliant picture of ArtKir’s first battle in Commfr cf 
Arth^, — 

** When Arthur reached a field-of'battle bright 
With pitch'd pavdions of his foe, the world 
Was all so clear about him, that lie sitw' 

The smallest rock far on the faintest hiU 
And even in high day the morning star ” 

Those aie only two out of numerous occasions that may be 
found in the /dylls whoa the sympathy of external nature with 
the actions and eniotious of man is vhidly pictured 

d8 formless, vague, ill-defined, objectless 

100. For IMemt and foe voices of the dead With the whole 
of this description may Ikj comT>aicd that of another 
battle in The Princely In botn paesages are found good cx< 
ampics of roprcseiit.'iti\c rhythm and of words whose sound 
echoes the sense Thus in Tnc Pr%‘iic(‘»9 wc find 

** until they closed 

In conflict with the crash of shivering points ” 

and 

** And all the plain—brand, mace, and shaft, and shield— 
Shock'd, like an iron clanging anvil bang’d 
With liammers” 

which have a close rhythmical and verbal affinity to line 1||B, 
below, 

** Shocks, and the sphntermg spear, the hard mail hewn,” 
and the following lines. 

100 old ghosts, spectres of foes or friends long dead; cf. Tht 
PrtncMt ■ 

** 1 seem’d to move in old memorial tilts 
And doing battle with forgotten gh<»ts.” 

109. Slilsild'liraalctBgs . helms. Those lines recall the war- 
eong of Arthur's knighthood at his marriage m Tht Coming qf 
Arwur ,— 

** Flash brand and lanoo, fall battleaxe upon helm. 

Clang batUeaxo and craeb bran^* King reigr*” 

A fine contrast may be noted between the jubiiant strain in this 
song, preunpted by fsith in the King and his mission, and the 
echo m hopeless constemaUon arising from the despairiiag shocks 
of this dim battle and the 

'^shrieks 

After the Christ, of those who faUuig:''dowii 
I^Vd up for iMAven, and only saw the bslat." 
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114. x^DOStroua loiUMi^bemles 8o m the buttle of ArmAgoddoii, 
Bible, it-tu xvi.. men ** bUephemfxl the name of Arma|(ed< 

don hae lx*eu thought to be tvincaAf the groat 6nal ooutetrt bo> 
tween good and c\'il in thw Vtorld, and, ao for, la of a aimllar 
significance to this ^ 

“Initlle in the West 

WHiere all of high and holy diea aviay (To the Qu«en ) 

119 or thro' death, either because of death. 

120 . Notice the appropriateness of the dominant letter * a ’ in 
this line* representing the sibilant plasli of the wares. 

120. the wan ware Ct * wan water,' l*areth and Lynetu, In 
JA JHort Arthvr we have the hue 

** But watros dope and nawoa wanne ** 

See Une 238, l>elow, and note 

, 132 hollow helmets, empty, haring fallen off the heads cd the 
dam 

135 The YOloe to he The ocean has fre<^iiently lieen used 
1 x1 liteiature as a aymlx>l oi Time and Etemit}' Of Shska 
Sontwtst lx 1,2 — 

** 1/ike ae the 'naves make towards the pebbled tdioie, 

So do our mmutca hasten to their end 
and Byron’s ** Addreaa td the Ocean,'* ChiJde Harotd, i% ’— 

** The image of Eternity ” 

140 wastes . tnoYe. The sea slo'a'Iy eating into the shore is 
an apt type of tflnx ‘Time tlial eats things away ’ 

Colton says . “Tfcie is the ino*t subtle of depredators and by 
appearing to take nothing is permitted to ialse all " 

143. fhr on my heart Ktagr In the throes of the last dread 
struggle, as his physical strength ebbs low, the king’s “ sensuous 
frame Is raukea w'lth jiangs that conquer trust" {/n Mem v ), 
and he benns almost to donbt the significance of his own mystic 
origm ana the divine sanction of his “ boundless purpose *’ 

147. Xlaff ereiywhars house. Bedivcre's sisiplo loyalty is 
no proy to doubt; his practical temper finds no room for dw- 
oussioD while work remains to lie done, but insiata on prompt 
action with what powers are still available 

157. Jly home vows. ^Cf Bible. //«!«, zjj. 49, 50, ‘‘And 
he stretched forth hand to his disriples and said, ' Behold 
my mother and my brethren ’ * Eor whosoever shall do the will | 
of my FatbeV which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and[ 
Slater, and mother." 

170 fio all daylong The original fragment Afor^e 
begim at this point The lines “ So all day Tong King Arthur.” 

wMBh introduced the shorter poem, are here retained, to serve, 
j^fanps, ae a sort of reoapitulatictt of the lines now prefixed. 
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that the reader^s attention may be concentrated on the last scene 
which follows 

172 Klnff Arttaar's table, Whe knishts of the Round Tahto. 
See note to 7’Ae CoTtung <if A rtftnr^ 1 17 man by man, one after 
another ,, 

177 chancel, the eastern and most sacred ]|[)Oi'tion of a chnich, 
formerly always separated from the mam pait of the buildiog by 
a screen of lattice vtoik (l^at ramelh, eross bars) 

17'*^ strait, a narrow tongue of Inml, the word is more usually 
applied to o nairow paswige In the oreaii 

180 a great water Since the pool wishes ro lepiesent the 
general impression pro<liued by the view fiom the chape?, he 
avoids all detail and UJfcfOf* the a ague viords ‘ a watei ’ iiisti'ad of 
*11 lake ’ The liehohlei Mniild not at fiii-t sight m>tice wlictlier it 
was a lake or a broad ii^ , all he ould br conscious of \tfiutd be 
a spreading Hhcet t»f water of si/c and *«hapc unknown , an*! the 
picture 18 prcsentcil to the reader jiiKt as it would first strike th/' 
eye of Sii Bednere Subaequeutly, wheic no such tnataiitancous 
impression is depicted, thewoids ‘rneie’ and *Jnke' are uwd 
Cf Derwentim^er, Gala If o^rr, etc the sequel, what follows as 
the result of this day's dght 

182 unsolders, disunites breaks into pieces Soldct (from the 

some root ns mbri) is a kind of cement for uniting the 

surfaces of nictalB , it is often compowu of yinc foi siliei) and 
copper It IS sometimes spelt and pronounced soditrr or Miudtr 

183 fellowship, confcrleiatioii, united band (of knights of the 
Round Tabic) 

184 whereof record, of all the fellowslHps of which, etc. 

■noh a sleep The compai ison of death to sleep is very 
common in Homer, Vergil, and other classical poets, Tlius 
Homer, II ,. ii. 241, has icot/iiijcaro ('iryoy, * he slept an 

iron sleep* , cf Vergil, jfTw , x 746, ferrewt vrget tomiitis, and 
Moschus’s dr/pgova vif/yperov {hrpor See also In Afem , Ixvu , 
** Sleep, death’s twin brother ” So in«tlie Bible, vii. 80, 

Stephen “ fell on sleep." Cf cew'.cry, literally ^sleepuig-plooe ’ 

189 Oamelot, the city wbfl^. Arthur held his court, now 
identified with a village calU Qwfn Camel, in Somersetshire, 
where remains of the vast entrenchments of on ancient towm are 
atiir to be seen. The traditions of Queen Camel still preserve 
the name of Atthui : the bridge over the n^er Camel is called 
* Arthur's Br j ige,' *ind there is a spring in the neighbourhood 
called ‘ Arthurs Well ’ A description of Arthur’s i^'sterious 
ha^ at Camelot » given in the Idyll of The Holy Qrad in the 
lines beginning— 

** O brother, had you known our mighty hall, 

Which Morliii built for Arthur long ago.” 
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190 X parlflll , itiAde, my and with it idl my rtob)« 
ptirpoaee, i» brought to rum by thocu« whom I wan tho firat to 
torm into on** people Sc© Thr Cojk%tig Qf .4 rth ttt * — 

** But either faded to make the kingdom one 
And after these K^g Arthur foi a ■ma-Lv. 

And through the puisaame of hie Table Hound, 

Draw all theu’ fkettv piiuctMiumfi under him 

Their king and head, and made a realm, and lejgned *' 

191 HotUh. See Thf C>wttwt of Arthur, note tf» 1 150, Ttie 
Idyll of Martin a>ti f'irun gives an account ol Merlin^H fate 
bee also Matthtw Arnohra rrMtratn anH 

192. let wbat will be, be, whatever my fttture may Im 

195 £zcallbur S<'e i'kf f <if Arfhui, note line 294 

199. clothed in white samite See Tht r>/ Arthur, 

I 284 and note Tht ie«uir»n4 0 of thii* hue t«>LaHh the * fjer- 
enanent epithets ' notn til uiuIot I 0 

202 song or told, eelelnaied in Kong or stoi^, 

205 fling him Ailhui regaids the magic swoid nsnpci'son 

endowed nith life and jiower ut itH ov n mere, lake or piKjl: 
the word otiginatly meant * that whn h is dend,' hence a deaert, 
Wfiste, oi stagnant iMKil. cf und Nki uiarn, a deantt, 

from mn, to die , also 3'Veru h trmrr and KngliKh mat-th 

206 seest, a diss5dlable lightly niudd\ *>r qutf kly Mnlorv’s 
words at©--“ My lotd said ^^I lk*d<ver<,, ,v<)ut tfkiiiruittidnieiit 
shall be done, and ltghtl> <1 will) bring \ou word again'* 

* Ligjitly ’ in this sunae is eomnioii in Sja'iih^ i''* / tort/ i^ueru 

211 heat, from O K her*, tommaiid .--tomu.only uiittim 
with the prehx f>ehr%t 1 he / iw an added l^ttei as m le/ii/a e. 
Chaucer uses hrst, “the secoiul hfj^f of <bKl, ’ J*ar(lo*i>i h Tn/r, 
185, .Spenser, F Q vn IH, has “holy and the word is 

frequently used by Hhakspere see J ht Trmite^f, i 2 274, iii 1 
37, etc , it occurs also lu Pdlran ami Etairv, “ fu-ti'd her host *' 
at fhlL to the utmost, thoroughly 

215 mlgh^ bones Tlie Ivmes of the llanmh inwaders heaped 
tip in part of the chunk Imdding at >i\the are abnormally 
large-sized, and seem to show that “ there wi le gianU in those 
daya*’ As noted above, there are still cxrai i troi’cs of ancient 
tombs at Barham-down * 

218 ^Hg-sag rocks * The short, sharp vowel sounds and 
the nnmerous dental letters in Ihis hue, makincr it broken in 
rhythm a^d difficult tfi pronounce, are in fine contrast w'lth the 
broad vowels and liquid letters which make the nt^xt line run 
smoothly and easily ofT the tongue The sound in each lino 
exactly eciboee th«f sens*'-, the crucAcd and broken path leads to 
l^e smooth and level shore 
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*219 tevdJi The plural i» probably nuggested b;|r the llAtiii 
plural, aeqvoret. Bnrnley ffuggeate, perhaps too lugeniotisfy, 
that the iioet may be faulting ^at what look.H, when seen from the 
high ground, **a ^eat watet^/* beoomcs a sericB of flashing aur* 
faces to the eyes of a man atonding on *ho shore. 

22.1. Iemu with flrost, clear m the frosty air 

225. topas-Ughts The tonaz is a mw'cl of various oolours, 
yellow, or green, or blue, or nrown Perhaps from Skt. f<xpcu», 
mu, iaointit, another form of Ayacut^A, a precious stone of Ih^ 
colour of the hyacinth flower, blue and purple C?f. The Commff 
of Arthur^ 297 9. 

226 subtlest, most skiUnlly wrought, or in u most intricate 
pattern 

228 this way mind This expression is an imiraiion of 

Vergil, JEn viii 20, Atqm ontmum ntfwr hw »tmc 

t//tM, *A«d he divides his swift mind now thin way, now that.* 
Cf Homoi, II 1 188, W of ^rop iiavSixa juLt-ppitpi^ 

229 In act to throw, an expression mucli used by Po|^ in his 

ti'anslation of the /ftoif Cf Ji lu 349, tSpsvro which 

PoiK* renders— 

Atioidcs then his massy lance prepares. 

Ill mjt to throiv ** 

231 water-flags, aquatic plants of the genus Irtv 

233 BO strode back slow. These words are all accented, and 
the line thus becomes heavy and slow to pronounce ; the rhythm 
thus echoes the htjavy slow steps of 8ir Bodivere 

238 washing in the reeds—lapping on the oag It has been 
remarked that these two phrases mark exat'tly *Hhe diflerence of 
sound produced by water sw el ling up against a permeable or 
impermeable barrier " The water would splash softly through 
the roods, but would make a sharper sound when strlldAg against 
the impenetrable lock, Lap generally. ‘lidk up with 

the tongue, as a dog dnnks' And bence, as here, to * make a 
sharp sound as a dog does vlien drinking * Malory's words 
are, ** 1 saw nothing'but tiit. waters wap beat) and the wares 
WBci (? ebb) ” fHut m the Le. MoH Arthur^ B^ivere answers 
that he sees nothing 

** But watres depe and wawes wanne ^ 

May not the 'wap ’ in Malory be a printer's error fisr 'ddhp'l 
If so. ' wan' also is an adjective, as in ' wan wave,’ line 129, 
above,] 

241. bsftrayed thy nature, lieen false to thy instfnetivo asms of 
honour and to thy titlo of knight. Malory «aya^ " And thptl 
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* 

art named a noble knight, and woold betray me for the riches of 
the sword.*' j 

Sid. flalty, a doublet of Jideluy. * 

248. as thou art lief and dear Copied from Malory Is 

from the same root as lovr, and means b^Uwd Sbakspere 
(2 Mt^nry VI^ 1.1 2S) has ' dcw^rest of all. 

2S2. counting pebhiM In thneH of grave motnent. when 
the mind is almorbed m deej) contemplation of some event of su^» 
passing importance the ennses often mechAiiirsHv employ them 
selves in noticing trifling objects cf. Mavrf^ 10*29-1088 — 

**Strange, that the mind, when fraught 
With A pAr<tfiii>n so luteiiHQ 
One would think that il well 
Alight drown all life in the eyc^-^ 

• That it. should, bj Wing so overwrought, 

Suddenly strike on a sharper souse 

For a shell or a flown, little things 
Which else vrould liavo been piuht by 1 

254. Chased, engraved GhaMfd is a contraction of fn^hoMd • 
litemlly, tnrwu'd^ or * enclosed in a case or orn^er ’, hence, 

* covered with engraved o^ament ' 

257 Che worthy note, I r * a thing worthy of note, a notable 
thing.* 

2A8 Ohonld thus ha lost, ought (according to natural expeiUa' 
tion)^ be lost. 

262. the bond of mis, the tie uniting the rnlikl to the ruler, the 
tjonnecting link between a king and his subjects, whicli alone 
makes systematic government poasiblo 

266. what raoonl kept. For all Ins loyalty the worthy 
Bedivere can only tiartially reuignise the scojk* of Arthur*!* 
purpose and Ufe-work Unless some mat>enal and palmblc relic 
of tne King is preserved, he thinks no trace of lus duods will 
ramoin for posterity 

287 ampfty taraath, unsobstantial, Impalfiaide report 

268. ntmoiira of a donbt, vague traditions of a niythi^l 
paratm. ^ * 

279' Jaaat (or jus^), a tournament or sham 6ght, hfcerally, 
a * meeting together,* from Lai Juarhs, near, close 

272. maldsn of tha Laka Sec TV Comtnff of Arthur^ 282-283. 
Malory thus describes Art.hnr*8 first meeting with this lady. 
** Wifiik that thsy saw a damsel going on the lake What damsel 
is that f said Ar&itr. That is the Lady of the Lake, said Merlin; 
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and within that lake i« a lock, and therein i« as fair a palace aa 
any on earth, and nchly bei^on ‘ The hady of the Lake le m 
some of the roniancea ideutif^d with Vivien l.aucelot le called 
* Ijiint clot of the l.ake' from his having heen educated at this 
lady’s court , bee the Id^ll <if Lanctl^i and Elaine, w'here the 
Laf)y IS Haul to have stolen T^ncclot from his mother's arms 

276 winning reverence, gaming respectful admiration from kis 
heurers for this romantic story now were lost, would be lost 
if T were to throw the swoid away 

278 clouded with his own conceit, his ponver of clearly dis- 
tiiif^uisuing right frtim wrong l>eing obscured bv his own faltu* 
notion conc^t - conception, notion 

280 and so strode, etc 'I be frequent iiqietition of single 
linos should be noticed , it is Homeric 

« 

281 spoke Varied from apak*>, above, tc# prewiit monotony , 

287 miserable, moan, base 

289 Authority will When the commanding look tliat 
inspires awe and obedience passes from the eye of a king, ho loses 
therewith his authority over his subjects A ciitic has remarked 
that this |>er<ionifiontion {of autfaoiit^) is ‘thoroughly Shake 
speanan . it assists tho imagination, without distressing the 
understanding, ^ when dwelt on and expanded in detail , 
deepening the impression of the sentiment by giving along with a 
true thought a grand picture " (Brimlcy's Kt^says) Cf Eli^beth's 
words to Cecil she exclaimed, “ is nnmt a word to be 

addtessed to princes^ Little man, little man, thv father. If he 
had been alive, dnist not have used that word, but thou boat 
giown piesuinptuous, because thou knowest that I shall die” 

(Langard, Ilittt of England, vi .*116) C'f also Queen Mary, v 6 — 

« 

“ The Queen is dying or you dare not say it ” 

290. laid widow’d, hel]>Iessly bereft Tennyson itses this bold 
metaphoruial w'ord again in hi.«> In hftmo^am, xvii, **iny 
widow’d race," and Ixxv , ** Mv heart, though widow’d,and in 
Queen Mary, i 5, “widow’d i .aimel ’ 

293. offices, serv ^cs, duty, ef Lat. ofictum. 

^ Kiddy, frivolous, transient ^ ^ 

298. prosper, succeed in doing his duty *. 

.‘‘KM) With xny hands Perhaps because he bad now no sword ; 
or. more proliably, these words are introduced in infitation of 
Homer’s graphic insertion of specific details' cf. irtHrair Ae 
fMKfii. ^8df^ * he went taking long steps with his feet. ’ Notice tne 
touch of human personality ui the king’s sharp anger; otheswiae 
Arthur is generally represented by Tennyson as a raider oolour- 
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leM bvmg^ and an almost loo ^hhI fru human nature's daily 
food *' Guineveru in I^ncclut />Vaf»M* calls him 

“ tht#fauUK'if»^ kmK- 
Tho p<i«aiouAt>« jKTftctton ” 

301 tlien quickly tom, til<* “K\<*tv wonl toUn of rapid* 
agitated, doWmined action, ref iiMing to dally with temptation'' 
(Brimley) 

304 Wheel’d, Rwung it round o\er hi« head 

30A. made Ug'htaiiliipi, made a suce pn^ioh nf hnlhant flaHheii 

tUXi and flashing' In an arch ** A spUiidol inAtiinec of 
sound answering to hotiM', whr h tlie oldt^r 4'MtiiH made 9»i inix'h 
of - the additional ■lyllahhMm lh« la^t hint, In li/i firr^i) whu'h 
breaks the moaaute^ and noieHmlatos an increaHcd mjinlity of 
utieranoe, Heciniiig ixpieH«« to tin eat the iii^h of the sword 
Up Its ]hii.iLKilto luite (ilrimh v) 

.107 atreamer of the northern mom tr>ii|,rio of light nhooting 
from the hoi iron , ont form ot the Aumiu llt»realM Cf Scott* 
Lady of the Lake, iv 9 - 

“ Shifting like ftaslu • daitiil forth 
By the re<l Ht>-canKi'-' ot lh< noiih ” 

308 moTlng lalae of winter, flriatmg mheigs Obserro how' 
the poet in thre< Iimch pifMcnlM a eomphli* pi< ture of one of 
nature's grandest phenomena ihuh inuodiMing a most \ md 
Kii^ile uithoni interrupting the flow of tlu iniratni Notice 
the coinpriNSSiou of style shock, coihdi 

311 dipt, went l>elow To rhji geneiull}' flu ins ‘ lo put under 
the surface ’, here ^ to go iindi r ’ 

318 drawing thicker breath, hieathoig nior< heaMl^ being 
nearer death 

317 now see I by ttdne eyes Arthur had t;o net d now U> oak 
of Bodivcre if he had obeyed the loirmiand , thi expression of 
the knight's eyes t/dd enough The Hud'b n exi lainatioji i« very 
dramatic. 

323 three Uvea of mortal men Homer {n»tyn in 24 rd saynof 
Nestor that he hail lieen king during three goneiations of ^ncn. 
In latir tunes Nestor wa^raued Tfu'yfputv 

334 my wound cold Malory’s words at*’ ** Alan, the 
wound HI your head hath caught much cedd ” 

335 half rose, slowly, with pain The two long syllkblea at 
the end of one lino and the fTatises after the first aud second feet 
of the next Ime, admirably represent the slow and interrupted 
effort of the wounded kmg to nee 
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337. wlsiftally, with eager longtBg Wti^tul is probabTy hy 

origin a niissiiolling of from the muttakeu idea that it 

was connoi tea with O. E ut«||]uiow. 

338, as In a picture, as the eyes of a painted portrait often 
have a fixed and expectant gaze. Cf. *i%schylu«i, Agamemnont 
240, dtr fv 7/>a0a7s, ^She (IpUgenia) cast at each of those who 
sacrificed a pitf^ous glai^ee, gazing tm (one) %n a fnctiirt * 

345. nightmare A fiend or witch, sniiposod to cause ovil 
dreams Skelton has Medusa, that tnare “ (i.e that bag). 

SriO (fiotbed with bis breath, enveloped as by a cloak in a 
mist cansed by his own damp breath clinging round him in the 
frosty nir 

351 larger than human Of the Tdyll of Ownemre .— 

** The inrMmy vapoui rolling lound the king. 

Who seeme<l tru' phanUnii of a giant in it, 

Enwound him fold by fold *’ 

Cf also Iheam of Fair irowim, I 87, and the Latin humano 
major (Ovirl, Fast* ii. .303). 

353 like a gtiad The remorse he felt for bis disobedtetioe, 

and the fear that the king might suddenly die, urged him on as 
a goad urges^fixen * 

354 harness, ongimdly, as iiere, body armour, 

35(>. bars bladk cliff clanged Observe the alliteration and 
the number of accented monosyllables succeeding each other, 
thus representing the successive reverberations of sound. WoVds- 
worth {Skatnigj hossa i>us»ngc equally full of sound :— 

With the din * 

Smitteji, the precipices nuig aloud, 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron ” 

based, planted ; the word is general!v used in a metaphniioal 
sense 

358 dint of armed heeie, the trr * \ of iron-shod heel|^ 

363. ware, aware, cf Bible, Atta, xiv. 6: **They were ware 
of itr'* 

364. dense, thickly crowded 

365 ttlBolr-etoled Th^' aoir was a long loose robe reaohixw to 
the feet Cf “In stoles of white” (Str Oalahod) With tnie 
description contrast that of the slilp in The Cowang of Arthur^ 
374^ 

“ And all from stem to stem 
Bright with a shining people on the decks." 
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UlBA m” dream 
Aream. 

3019^ maana Quaeicka. See The C<A)un 0 A rthw, 275-8 

• Three fair QiiecnA, 

Who etood m eilccuMi near his lltrotie, the friends 
Of Arthur, gazing on him, t^, ^ tth briglit 
Sweet focea, who will help him at hi« need ‘ 

Malory nays, ‘'One was King Arthur's sister. Quean Morgan le 
Pay ; the other was the Quc?en of Northgalea , the third was the 
Queen of the Woete l^nd^." 

^7 shlTored to the tingling stars, Ihnlled as it mounted 
throngh the air and roocheii tht* atars thot tiemhled in zeeponiie 
Cf- TKc Afay Quetn .— 

^ ** Then Heemod to go*right nj) to hesaven and dio among the stars ' 
and (STume^ I 215 — 

“ Xtetween the loud atr*‘am and the trembling stars 

In reply to the objection that this line '* hn>a a u>it<,li of exagger¬ 
ation which belongs to tUo ' 8|iaiimodio' fi<hrK>l," llriinley 
remarks, “But the cry comes from a conii>any of spirits amid 
mountains whose natural {wwer of echo \t heightuned by the 
silence of niaht, the chsarncHS ot the winter air, ami the harden 
ing ofiTects of frost Such a cry. at aurh a tune, and in such a 
place, would thrill from rock to rook, from suinmii to sntiimii, 
tiU it seemed i<i pierce the sky in a hurtling storm oi riuilti- 
tuefinous arrow souiuls, an<l die away in mimitely liistant pulsa¬ 
tions among the stars " « 

810. where no one Gomw "The mouinfulnr'HH of Uk feeling 
a man would oxperienou in such a place, from the sense of utter 
isolation and sterility, is blended with 1 he naturally sad wail of 
the wind over a wido waste, anti the mlditiun thus beconies no 
mere completion of a thought of which only jiart is wanted for 
illnstration , but gives a heiglitening of sentiment 

withottt which the illustration would he incomplete and less tni' 
presuve ” .(Bnmley), Compare Keats's— 

“ Undesenbeo ->numis 

npiat come a-swoonmg over hollow grounds * 

And wither weanly'on barren moors " 

^5. roM ttin tallMt fkirest, rose above the others in height 
as she steod Malory says, “Morgan lo Fay , , . that 

was as teir a lady as any might be 

381. the withered moon, like the moon when its light is 
fading before the early beams of the rising sun. Cf. Fatimu .— 

" Faiata UlBe a denied morning moon," 
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A1hc> Shelley, Odt to thf Sk^/fari, 13 16 . — 

** Keen mh are the arrowH #f that tulvei «rphere 

Whoat intt^nBc lamp iiairmn Lii the white duw'n clear *’ 

3H3 gTeares, ainiom for the’owei part of thcligr< (len>Ation 
uncertain calBBes, armour for iJie thi^lis (j<it loxa, thigh 
dashed with drops of onset. Hplashetl with droj>s of hlood fioiii 
the encounter ('f /he -- 

" 'rhtiugli dashed wilh death, 

FIti reddens u hat he kiBscA " 

“‘Onset' iM a very generic term, poetic hetaiise renvned from 
all vulgar assoi lubions of conunon ftarliiiici, and \Aguely sug¬ 
gestive nut only of writ s )N>mp ttnd t. ii Ministaiu <, hut of Fngh 
dcitds also and horou alts, since oii<s<>l l>eIong»< to mettle and 
daring , the woid, for vast and rdi.idow^ loynotation, is ukin to 
AliltoirH gtnnd alxntrac tiori. ‘ 1 arid! Ars r shone ' oi Shelley's 

‘ VV^here the earthijuaki demon taught lier tfftnntf min ' ” (Koden 
Noel In the i'mitemjtoroi ^ lit mra ) t'f I ht LaM roumamtvt -- 

“ Fielted hift body w'lth hci white exnhrate ” 

3K4 light and lustrous, fan in cnloui and blniung Arthur is 
defuTihi d in Tht <\miing cj AifftnroA “fan bc 3 ond the tacc of 
Britons and of men ’ 

38.1 like a rising sun The fuu bright locks art' corn})ared 
with the lava sin rounding the dist of ihe nsing^iiin Cf Milton, 
P L HI 6^3 -- 

“ Of iK'aniing suniij* ra^e a golden liar 

Cinled Ins head, noi h'ss his leaks behind ' 

lUuHtiious on Jim shoulder'* ” 

Arthur is thus desinbed in Thi La*tt Tournament ,— 

“ niat vigtor of the Pagan thioiied in hall, 

Hi» hrnr, a faiiii that rajed fr'oiii ofl a brow 
Like hillsnon high m hcaifn, the steel blue eyes. 

The golden beard that clothed his lips with light 

Cf Tithonwi ~ 

** Th> dim culls kindle into su i i,v rings ” 

3H6 high ftom the dais-throne, as he sat on the throne elevated 
on tlfc dais or platforiti 

392 shot through the Osto, as a brilliant meteor or ‘ shc^tiug' 
star glances acrosT* tiie sk> 

306 my forehead and mine ejfee This definite specyficatftm 
of separate items instead of using the general term ‘face,' is true 
to the Homeric pattern , see I 300, above 

400 the light myrrh Arthur is compared with the star in 
the East which appeared at Christ's birth to the Magi, or Wise 
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Men, and led tbem t-t» Bethlelient, ahem they pre«oated to the 
new-lx>rn ("hild ot!ennt,''» of gnhi, *mnkincwini', and Juyrrh Soe 
Bible, Matthrw^ it 11 * 

403 itnocre of the ixAshty vo/ld. “ ANo Mt*rliri made the 

kLrmnd Table m i^tkoinng of tlio rouinlnenH <d tlio wot Id, foi by llie 
bound Table i« the w’orUl Hvnilietl bv !'’*« all the world, 

Cirwtian and htiathen, roixiir unto the Tv<*um! Table, ond when 
tl«»y are ehoften to bc' of the fellowHhiyt of the Hound Tabk*, they 
th nk them more bleaued and more in worphxn than if tJiey had 
gotten half the wot Id’ (Malorv) I'he belief that the world waa 
in jhirm tound and Hiit, likt* the tuji of a round table, [>re\ailf*d 
evei aftir the globe had bet n c.ii c uinimv igaietl >M't‘ (. WumfiiM 

for at lait their Highm'mc'i 
Were half'OHHared fluit earth might be a hpbero *’ 

404 companJonleas Maloo's womIh .ire, “Ah, iriy Lord 
Arthur, w^hat whall become <f{ me lum te fftj fiorn me and leave 
me here alone among mine oiunnts ’ 

405 the days darken, the future mhmuh dark and dn^ry 

406 other minds, unHympathetic nntnb, diilermt fioitt fhose 1 
have known 

» 

408 the old to new, h lim nUtii «]notcd It otcum in 
TAc Comintj of .ji/Awr, 50S wlnn iIj» knuf i>- di#(itilied .ih lefua- 
ing t<j gi\e tribute to Rome, on tin ground thuf “the nh»w]y 
fa^ng mistiess of the world ' had bail hit dav and rnu«t give 
place to a new and stronger pow^ei ('f /w Mrm Ihol — 

“Our little aystems ha.\e ihcti dav, " 

’ 3'hey have their day and etase to b» '* 

409 Ood ways, (bid lias man\ nn iliodw of rw i ohiiiliMhing on 

earth TIis pur|>oses, whioli are pint <if Ilis niture, and often lays 
aside the methods He has Ihm n U(<ing (o itplaci them hy 
others , 

410 lest one world, lest men's hearts, n lying too much upon 

old established usagt, nhould si.ignate and ijrow slothful for want 
of change, and thus a 1 iff less ffirinahsni sho< lo take the placer of 
acti\e belief and vigorous end«.»M>ur * 

41L Comfort th] 5 self, etc* Malorj'p worth* arc, “fVimfort thy¬ 
self, said thejkingjand »lt* os w'cll as^Thou inay<*st, for in mn is no 
trust to t|;ast in For I will unto the vale of Avibon tf» heal me 
of my grievous wound , and if thou hear never ni<»rt of me, pray 
for my soul ” 

412. which pure, muyCbnl accept 1713 ’ woik anrbalisorb- 
Sng it, as it were, into Himself* purify it of all its unworthy 
elementji. 
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417* lik» Wb. fotmtela. Cf, SSnoch Arden — 

V “ Prayer 

Like fountains of sweet waters in tKe sea " 

419. iliat notiriBb inraln, wii<»8e brutt? nature is blind to any¬ 
thing outside or above what they can estimate by instinct or 
matormi senst'. Cf Shaks A nt and Cleo iv 8, 21 — 


** A brain that nourishes our nerves 


422. every wsy^ on alt sides 

423. bound by gold chains feet of God, Cf. Haroldt in. 2 -- 

“prayer, 

A breath that fleets bryoud this iron woilii 
And touches Him that made it ” 

The notion of the earth Inking atta<.lie<l to heaxrn by a golden 
chain perhaps ongiiiatod in the jiassage m Homer's lita/I, viii. 
]9'30, cf I^ato, J'hetrt lA.-f, Krc.<|iient allusions to this sup 
position are to be found B<attered throughout English literature 
Thus Bacon in his Adranremt^^u of hearnmtj^ i I 3, sais, “Ac¬ 
cording to the allegoiy of the poets the highest link o][ nature's 
chain must needs be tied to the foot of Jmuter's ($haii ” cf. 
Adi' of L 11 \i. \ Jciomy Tayloi wn^s “Faith is the golden 
chain to link the penitent sinner to CihI *’ f'f also “This is 
the golden chain of Ime, a'hetcVty the whole creation is bound 
to the throne of the Creator ” (Hare), and 


“She hold a great gold chainc \hnckcd well, 

Whose upper end to highest iiuicii was kniti 

^ —Spenser, F.Q ii vii 46. 


‘ ‘ Hanging in a golden chain 
TKiS'peudant uorld "—Milton, P L li. 1051. 


y 


% 


“ It (true love) is a golden chain lei down from heaven. 
Whose links are bright and even, 

That falls like sleep on lovers.’' 

—tlonsim. Love's Ma-i *jfr^ 


“For, letting down the gold'll* chain from high. 

He drew his audience npv i.td to the sky ” 

* —Dryden, Vfiaraeter cf a Oood Parson* 

427. ialand-vaUsfy of Avmon. Avilion, or, as if io otherwise 
spelt Avolion, or Avoiou (“ dosing m the Vale of Avalon,*’ 
Pcflart of Art), is supposed to have been the name of ayallop in 
the neighbourhood of Glastonbury, the town xn Somersetshire 
where doeeph of Arimathea is said to have Bret landed from bis 
boat with the Holy Grail [See the Idyll of The Holy Qtad*1 
Avilion u called on vdaiid m being nearly stirroaxided by the 
** river’s embraoement,** Cf Drayton, Pwyoibwn^ Ui :— 
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** O thi^ fwnonx ulr ! where m th«t i^teee that might 
Be with thyself oomparod for glory aad delight 
Whilst Olaetonbury stood ? ”• 


Some romances, bowcNier. nuike fit an oooan island “not far on 
this side of the terrestrial Paradise,” and represent It as the 
aoQae of Arthur and Morgan Lr Kay Oomparc with these 
myths the accounts of the “IslandB of the Blest," the Portu 
nate Islainls ” of fJreek ami Rf>man legends, whither the 
favourites of the (lods w^'re conveyed without tUing (secs 
L 63); also tho tales of the Inland of Brivudan,” 

and of the ** Oreen Islands of tho Ocean ” in Southey's AToffoc, 
Many legends tell of vaiimiK enchanted islands, and'the names 
of a numlK>r of them may W fouml in the Viyyoffe, qf MarhiunA. 
* Avilion' is said to mean *l«le of Apples,' from the Breton ai>af, 
apple • 


428 Where fUls loudly r*f. the deei'nption of the a)>ode of 
the Gods in Tetinysou'« also the accounts of Klysium 

ID Homer, Odyn tv 5(t6 and vi 42, and liUerctiuK, J'>e ItfrvBm, 
Nat 111 26, and Bion, in 1(1 


430 deeo-meadow'd, a tianslation of the Cirec'k pnOfi\ 0 if*o$^ 

‘with rich fertile meadows,’Hoinor, // ix ir>l happy (Jf 
Vorgirs fcpteut ‘bappy (i f pUmteorus) linrvc^st ’ oroliazd 

lawns, grassy plots with fruit trees growing on tlioin 

431 crown'd with summer sea nuged round with stormleae 

waves 08 with a coronet t'f Homer, 0</yf x Hlfi, wtpL vifow 
tAttos ^trrftfi^ojTtu, * Round the island the hcn Im'« like a 
crown ’ Tho surrounding sea is elsewlien^ iMaud, 107) u*.ll<*d 
by Tennyson • 

^ “ The Biiont sapphire spangled marriage ring of the land " 
With “summer sea" compare Wordsu’orth's 

“ And all was'tranquU as a summer sea.”— (.'vilating ) 

435 ere her death Tho tradition that tho swan isrevionsly to 
her death sin^ a sweet song is one of long* standing Cf 
Vei^l, ‘ quails ti-ajf^tus tempora pmnd C^antat oloi ’ See Thu 
Dy^ng Stjnaai, also f^haks (HhtJio^ v 2, “ I will play the swan and 
die in music,” and many other passages Mr says o# the 

Cycntuf^J^'iuttruH^ “Its note^eseniules the tones of a violin, though 
som^hat higher • Bach note occurs after a long Inten'wL Tnu 
roifsSo presages a tliaw in Iceland, and hence one of its greatest 
chatma "• ' 


436 ntfBes her pure cold plume, unfolds her white clear wing* 
feathers, takes the flood, strikes the water. 

487« awarttiiy wohSf alluding to the dark colour of the swaii's 
webl^ feet. 
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4.‘JS revolvini^ many xnemoneB (*f thp l^itui mvlta iititmo 
Tevfjirfnji, iiia.n.y things in bis miini * 

one bl&ck dot, u siuglc of black on tiie bright hoiizon 

•whfif llic rlay "Was da^'iiiiig **rhf barg» lariics Arthui aviay to 
vanish in the hast, Hhcriot* all rchgioiis aic said to spiirig/' 

44 1 ‘From the great goes' The veinl ihyme occurs iu 
]Meilin'« ‘ iiddling tn]»lctH of old tiiiio ‘ , 8i‘e The Coming qj 
Atthiir^ 4t)y, Jt> and ikuc 

4.'!>M the three need St'c I Ck>0, al>ove, and note 

4^>(> as If wars ( ontiast this united try of triumph and 
weU oine the <liin tries ot desjiaii in liii«*'4 -11 bl, and with 

the “agony ol laiin'ritatioii,’' “ ub ii wiie lu hues 

ilhS 9, aiioNc. 

4til Straining hand So in Sopliot'hs, (Kdtpwh Coloneus^ 

UiV), 'riioHcus ga/es aftci u king i^ho is also pussiiig away in* 

iiiysti ly — 

dufAUTlOlr HrifTKlOV 
Xtip’ dl'Tt'I^Ol'Ttt KpUTO^ 

469 And the new new year The i j i U* of the jn'y stic year 
IS now lomplett fioiii ^\ithurs biith- — 

‘‘ that Hiine night, the iiigh£ of the novi year, 

V\ as Aithui born—” 

to his passing away Im foit the duv\ u of .inothLi new j’car, and 
fioTii this point 

** The old onl^'i t liaiigLtli, yielding plucu to new 
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TwBAnii >rauT ItyUiemtne. la Bd 
——Tub Wistbr b TAtik By the aam« ia. 

-Kiiw ;iQHir. ^ the aamo la ttd. 

•^-o-RicnAitD n B| tlM Muno. la fid. 
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—AvhWvR'e PkiAhL 1. T. wMbh. M.A. ftAftqL _ « 

Tmr piuMcaaA MU #*Uce^H.A. 8e> ait. ^ 
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